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NOTICE. 


In the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in and for the District of Utah. 


In the matter of 


ALBERT P. TYLER and DE- 


ALLELOSSES:ADJUSTED"AND PAID AT. 


THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


Insurance effected on Farm Property, Mills, 


Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 


Rates. L. HUNT, President. 
A. J. RALSTON,® Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


General Agents for Utah. 


JOS. WALKER’S 
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Manufactured from the native Herbs and Roots 
of California, are 


The great Blood Purifier and Life- 
Giving Principle. 


VINEGAR BITTERS, 


Wirt TYLER, Partners as In Bankrupicy. 
Tyler & Brother. \ 
District of Utah. 


is herely civen that, pursuant to an order 


made by seid Court in the matter of Albert P. 
Tvier & Dev itt C. Tyler, Partners as Tyler & Brother, 
Pankrupts, on the 26th day of October, A. D. 1869, a 
hearing will be had npon the petition of said Bank- 
rupts, heretofore filed in said Court, praying for their 
discharge from all their debts and other claims 
provable under said act, and that the 15th day of 
December next, at 2 o'clock P. M., is assigned for the 


hearing of the same when and where you may attend | 


and show canse, ifany you have, why the prayer of 
said Petition should not be granted. 


S. A. MANN. 
Clerk of said Court. 
Salt Lake City, Uct. 28th A. D, 1869. 


NOTICE. 


of Utah. 


In the matter of ; 


GEORGE D. WATT, R.G. SLEA- 


TER WILLIAM AJAX, Part- 
ners lately duing business in 
Salt Lake Citv as Merchant. 
Bankruypts. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


he undersigned hereby gives notice of his appoint- 
ment as assivnee of the estate and effects of Watt, 


In Bankruptcy. 


Sleater and Ajax. of Salt Lake City, Territury of 


Utah, within said District, who have been adjudged 
tpona creditor's Petition, by the Supreme 
Court of said Territory, sitting as a Court of Bank- 
ruptecy ter said District. 

Dated at Salt Lake City, the loth day of November 
A. DB. 


JOUN CUNNINGTON 


ASSIGNEE Ete. 
Be. 


To fLaus C. eiseltt, Johu Sears and all others in- 


terested: von ate hereby notified that 1 will appear 


These Bitters are not a gilded pill, to delight the eve | 


or please the fancy, but a true medicine, placed in the 
hands of the people for their relief, and no person can 
take them, according to directions, and remain long 
unwell. They are a perfect Renovator of the System, 
nas they carry off every particle of poisonous matter. 
Every family should have a bottle of Vinegar Bitters 
at hand. No sailor, soldier, mechanic, farmer, pro- 
fessional man, or traveler should ever bé without it. 
Its timely application may often be the means of say- 
ing life. 
For Female Complaints, 

Whether ia the young or old, married or single. at 
the dawn of Womanhood or the turn in life, these Tonic 
Bitters display so decided an influence that a marked 
improvement is soon perceptible in the health of the 

tient. 

It is a gentle purgative as well as a Tonic. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 


R. H. McDONALD & Co., 


Druggists and Agents, 
Corner Pine and Sansome Streets, San Franeisco, Cal. 
aud Sacramento, Cal., and 34 Platt Street,N. Y. 


ck Co. 


AGENTS. 
SALT LAKE CITY AND OGDEN. 


at the U.S. Land Office, Salt Lake City, Utah before 
the Rewister cul Receiver thereof on the lath day of 


December TS60, te prove my right to enter, unde, 


at which 
time and place Voucan appear and contest it if you 
see proper, 

Witness band and -cal thix Oth day of Novem- 
ber A. D. 
OLIVER DURANT. 


NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


Co. 


DISTILLERS, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


WINES, LIGUORS & CIGARS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICA 


LIFE BITTERS, 


233 FARNHAM STREET, 


Bo 


“EUREKA!” 


After long and patient investigation. it has been 


, demonstrated, to the satistaction of all concerned, 


| the provisions of the Pre-cmptien Act of Sep.4, 1541 | 
| the S. See. From 5 Range 2 F. 


Dr. CADY'S CATARRH REMEDY. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CATARRILT AND 
Mucous Diseases of the head, nese and throat. 

This is a Mediciue never betore used or Known to 
the public. Dr. Cady, the discoverer, was a sufierer 
from this terrible disease for twenty years, and 
after testipe all the remedies extant—without re- 
lief—in his efforts to ol tain a enre he discovered this 
UNEQUALLED REMEDY, Which cured him tn the short 


space of eight weeks. 


dt has been thevoughly tested, and lias not failed in 
a single imstance. Several of the most obstinate 
cases have been thorenghly cured by this remedy, 
after every other known medicine had failed. Every 
one who has tried it will testify to the truth of the 
above statement. 


ALL. 


Every one afflicted with Catarrh shonld give it a 


trial and find out for himself whether it isa humbug, 
Price, 32 per Bottle. 
Lake City. 


All the Grocers in Utah, (nearly) Sell GILLET’S 
BAKING POWDER: and it is not surpassed in QUAL- 


ITY or CHEAPNESS by ANY OTHER POWDER, in | West of Merchant's Exchange. 


his or any other Market. 


Sold by GODBE & Co., Salt , 


| 


that the most potent and acceptable cure for such 
complaints as Dyspepsia, Fever and Acue, ‘Indiges- 
tion, Liver Disease, Disorders of the Stomach, etc., is 
Dr. Farr’s Invigorating Cordlal. It is made of 
roots, barks and pure liquors. a purely natural bev- 
erage, and one of the most pleasant form of bitters 
ever invented. It isa fine thing for children. For 
sale by Brown, Weber, and Graham, Nox. 10 and‘12 
North Second street, St. Louis. 


GRAIN WANTED. 


WE WILL PAY THE 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE 


rOR 


Oats, 
Barley 
and Wriheat, 


On account of DEBTS due us. 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE. 


Salt Lake City Sept. 11. 


UNION INSURANCE 


Of San Francisco, Cal. 


CASH CAPITAL fully paid in 
$750,000 


Stockholders Personally Liable. 


Insure against Loss by Fire on terms as 
favorabie as any other First Class Company 


kee Losses promptly and equitably ad- 
justed and paid. | 


WALKER BRO’S. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
Gieneral Agents For Utah Territory. 


A. Anderson. Glover 


2nd Seuth Street, 
Fancy Salt Lake 
Gloves for Gentlemen and Ladies, Fur Robes, etc. 
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LITHRATURE, ART, 


No. 30) 
THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 

And fiery hearts and armed hands, 
Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
Ilow gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
(iushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm, and fresh, and still, 
Alcne the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 


The black-mouthed gun and staggering wain; 


Men start not at the battle-cry; 
Oh, be it never heard again! 


Soon rested those who fought; but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife, 

For truths which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long, 
Through weary day and weary year; 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot; 
The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the snaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


Another hand the sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed. 
The blast of triumph o'er thy grave. 


YOurna. oF ™™ 
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KATIE MURDOCK’S WARNING. 


BY FLY LEAF. 


Katie was the light of her home. A very humble one it 
was, only a story and a half cottage, and a Jean-to at the 
back; but it needed light all the more for that, you know, 
and none the less for the fact that Katie's mother was the 
sole human occupant beside herself. I say human, because 
Katie’s bird must be taken into account, small as he was, 
for he flitted about in his little wire cage, like a golden flame, 
as if he was trying to help Katie in lighting up the home. 
Katie hated awfully to keep him in prison; but his full- 
voiced song, and pert little ways, made him so dear that 
she neyer could let him go. I meantspiritual light of course, 
for the temporal light flooded in through two square win- 
dows, placed cireumspectly, one each side of the door, whon 
the sun came up over the eastern hills, across the river, and 
looked down into Katie’s garden to wake up the roses and 
lilacs, and set the birds singing at the top of their voices in 
the orchard, back of the house. But it was not summer 
now; oh, no; but towards the close of a long, cold winter; 
and the snow lay thick o’er hill and dale, and in great drifts 
along the fence, and among the shrubbery in the yard. though 
the winds had swept the icy bridge over the narrow, deep 
stream quite bare, and the farmers of the country had used 
this bridge of ice without fear all winterlong. It was getting 
warmer now, and tlie warm, gencrous influences of approach- 
ing spring were at work almost unnoticed, but not unfelt, 
for Katie’s house plants in the windows were putting on new 
life and freshness, and the bird was singing checrily every 
moment he could spare from shelling hemp seed. Mrs. 
Murdock was doing up the last bundle of neighbor Brown's 
spinning, for these two women were brave and true, and 
took in whatever work of neatness and skill they could get: 
and so, with what came off from the lomestead, they managed 
to keep the larder and their raiment in good order. Right 
skilfully she drew the long threads through her wrinkled, 
brown hand, from the snowy rolls, for she was a spry shapely 
old lady (though she seldom got credit for being old) dressed 
in purple calico, with ample apron, and a great white ker- 
chief about her neck, over whose folds peeped a string of 
gould beads, and about her cheerful face. was tied a warm 
colored zephyr wool headdress, that only half hid a profua- 
sion of dark hair, plentifally striped with grey. Her eyes 
were kind and grey, and she moved about. her work with 
cnergetic bustle, quite characteristic of the little old lady. 
Katie was busy with some finer work—a rich dark brown 
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garment, half cloak, half pean: for the spring wear of some 
of their richer neighbors. One would have noted that her 
hands were shapely, and they moved about their work firmly 
and swiftly. She was just then holding asort of musical con- 
versation with her bird, and her voice was clear and sweet 
rather than loud; -in fact, there was nothing striking about 
Katie, who was one of those we scarcely notice at first, but 


' whom, on closer scquaintance, we find invaluable as friends, 


helps, or companions. She had just attained her eighteenth 
year, and her active, busy life had given her a full, healthy 
and pure development. 

Suddenly their music was interrupted by a knock at the 
door. The young girl arose, and the brown mantle slid 
down upon the home-made rug, as she crossed the room, not 
without some little confusion and smoothing of brown hair, 
and casting about of clear brown eyes, to see if all would 
udiit of ihe entrance of the neighbor. Hur survey being 
satisfactorily completed, she opened the door and admitted, 
but glided back to her chair and work, leaving her mother 
to entertain, the visitor. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man, dressed in plain, substantial cloths, woolen mit- 


_ tens on his hands, a basket on one arm and a pair of skates 


on the other. At the widow’s solicitation he drew up to the 
fire and sat down, removing kis fur cap and a great rainbow- 
colored comforter from about his throat, revealing a broad, 
white, intellectual forehead, sunny blue eyes, and a straight, 
well-developed nose, that pride of a manly face. His cheeks 
were tawny with sun and exposure; his hair was dark, but 
the lower part of his face was hid in a mass of light brown 
beard; but when he smiled he showed a mouth full of even 
white teeth, a joy to look upon. The mother had never seen 
this man before, but Katie had, and she bent low over her 
work, and the roses bloomed out on her olive cheeks as she 
remembered how she had met him when returning from an 
errand to the settlement, loaded with parcels; how he had 
taken her gracefully up and gently put = down on the safe 
side of an almost impassable mud-hole that blocked the road; 
also, how she had hurried off, and in her embarrassment had 
forgotten to thank him. He introduced himself as Cobert 
Alien, and stated that the basket contained work, sewing, 
for Mrs. M. and her daughter, sent by his employers, farmers, 
who lived just back of the hills, on the east side of the river. 
At this he opened the basket, and they drew near to receive 
instructions in regard to the work. Before either were 
aware they were engaged in an earnest conversation, which 
lasted until the ms 4 was put away, and then as suddenly 
ceased. The young man had been highly amused at the old 
lady’s quaint Scotch dialect, for she came from old Scotia, 
ell “did na care wha kenned it either.” He also marked 


_ that Katie’s talk was entirely free from it, and mentally de- 


cided that she had been schooled in this country. He had 


' been trying to find an excuse to see this girl ever since he 


met her in the road that day, but had failed so far, until his 
employers had sent him right here to her with the basket of 
work. He remembered that he was staying too long, and ris- 
ing with stammering apologies, was gone before they could ask 
him to stay to supper, or come again. This set Katie off in 
a merry peal of laughtcr, which she as suddenly smothered 
again, as he put his head in at the door, and told them the 
work when done was to be brought across the river to him, 
where he was cutting wood, and he would take it home and 
bring the money to them. This time they asked him to 
come again, an invitation he accepted with thanks, and was 
gone agai Katie stopped laughing this time, to watch him 
through the window glide away over the glare ice, like a 
swift bird of strength, his rainbow-colored scarf fluttering be- 
hind him in the air. Out of these rainbow colors she began 
1 Weave a little happy dream, then fearing her mother’s 


notice, she gathered up her work and began preparations for 
supper, chatting loquaciously about roast turkey and oysters 
and cream cake, while it was only boiled ham and bread and 
butter, winding up with some saucy speech about expecting 
her mother’s beaux. After supper, when the velvet dark- 
ness shut down round their, peaceful little home, lights and 
books were brought out, for these friends liad the good sense 
after toiling al! day, to feed their minds with spiritual, intel- 
lectual food, during the sweet hours of evening. A chapter 
of history, a gem from the poets, and a few words from sa- 
cred pages claimed their attention, not only reading but talk- 
ing freely on what they read. A sketch from the magazine, 
which was the puzzle of their lives to tell who sent it to them 
so constantly. Then there was some music to entone, and 
jainty canary to cover up, the great snow-white cat, with its 
¥ lack ear, to put under the floor to her nest, the flowers to 
remove nearer the fireplace. This done they drew up to the 
fire to enjoy its warmth a moment; and it was then, while 
her mother sat dozing in her easy chair, and Katie sat look- 
ing down into the bed of glowing embers, amidst all this 
peace and beauty, this warm nestling quict of home, that the 
weird unearthly warning spoke out to Katie, and all but 
smote her into stone, as of a dumb spirit trying to make 
known some coming danger. A crash as of breaking glass, 
then a trembling, splintering sound, as if the air was splitting 
into crystals, dying away with a slivering cadence, that sent 
the blood to her heart. A dead silence, with a sense of utter 
loss and lowliness, closed down over her. She sprang to her 
feet with a sharp cry; her mother sat up straight, with eyes 
wide open. ‘Why, bairn, what’sa’ the clatter?” ‘Mother. 
did ycu hear that noise?” “No, but I did na, and yet I 
thought I heerd something; what was it like!” ‘Breaking 

lass,” said Katie. “Likely the cat’s thrown doon the fruit 

ish.” Katie took a step across the floor, but stopped sud- 
denly, white as paper. ‘Mother, the cat is under the floor.” 
“Then it could na ha been her.” They took the lamp, but 
search was vain to develope any cause for the sudden noise. 
Finally, concluding it to be the freezing of the ground with- 
out, or the timbers of the cottage, they sought their rest. 
Poor souls, they did not realize that it was thawing, within 
and without, instead of freezing. Katie lay long awake in 
vague fear, but at last fell into a deep slecp, and all was still. 


ITS FULFILMENT. 


The two ladies busied themselves the next two days work- 
ing at the articles brought them by the young man. They 
could hear the strokes of his axe across the river, among the 
heavy timber on the other shore. It sounded quite like 
company, and Katie’s mother, turning the tables, tormented 


her not a little about young Cobert. Katie replied in the 


same gay humor, that he was a likely looking young man at 
all events. It was their fashion to run upon one another in 
this style, and they seldom, though ede aliens were very 
lonely—keeping up a constant skirmish of jokes, or holding 
long arguments on more worthy subjects. 

The morning of the third day the work was completed, 
and Katie resumed her trimming of the cinnamon-colored 
cloak. Mrs. M. folded up the work and put it carefully in 
the basket, tied down the tid, and going up-stairs, returned 
with a large black and red shawl about her trim figme, and 
a black silk hood in her hand. 

Katie rose quietly, threw down her work and stood in her 
mother’s way. ‘Now, mother, I know you want to take that 
work over to see that young man, but you are not going; you 
will slip down on the ice, and break your neck.” In reply 
to this, her mother stepped back, and making a mock bow, 
put out her foot, which, by the way, she ‘was quite fond of, 


showing that she had buekled on a pair of creepers, half soles 
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of iron, full of short spikes, for walking on ice. “Well, you 
are all right as to slipping; but its too much of a walk.” 
_At this her mother tossed her head, and said, “Ye ken weel 
enough that I can walk six times as fur. Ye are no’ gang- 
ing near this young man. If ye see him, he maun come to 
ye, d’ye mind.” At this Katie tied her mother’s hood on, 
under her fat double chin, and kissing her on either cheek, 
stepped aside and let her The old lady picked up the 
basket and passed briskly out, shutting the door. 

“Katie resumed her work, but after a few stitches, a sudden 
impulse came over her, and she sprang up, determined to 
call her mother back; but she was already outside the gate and 
half way down the bank, so Katie stood there in the door, 
with the brown mantle round her head, stitching away at 
one corner, watching her mother, who stepped boldly on to 
the ice, and struck out straight for the other shore, where 
she heard Cobert’s ax among the trees. The air was won- 
derfully clear and still, and she could hear her mother’s fcot- 
steps on the ice. There were some men down near the river 
talking, hidden by the swell of the bank, A dog ran out into 
the road, and putting his head up, howled dismally. Katie 
kept on stitching, looking down, suddenly the same crashing, 
shivering, splintering sound filled the air that she had heard 
the night of the warning, and looking up, she saw in the 
middle of the stream where her mother had been, a great hole 
in the ice, with fissures radiating round it, and the black, 
cold water dancing up and down in the center. The men 
had heard the sound and were running across the ice, four 
or five of them, and she saw a figure approaching the hole 
from the other shore. All this she comprehended as she 
was flying down the garden, and over the bank; for she did 
not cry out nor faint, in fact, she did not yet comprehend 
the fullness of the tragedy, nor awaken to the depth of her 
sudden grief. It was not until about half way to the broken 
place, that she understood that her mother had gone down 
into the swift current, and been swept far under the ice in a 
second. Then she grew deadly white and sank down on the 
ice insensible. Some of the quickly-gathered crowd carried 
ber back to the cottage. Well was it for the poor stricken 
girl that her system had previously been prepared by the 
awful warning, that, although not fully, yet opened her mind 
to the sense of some impending blow, or her young life had 
gone out in the sudden darkness. Of course every effort 
was made by the generous neighbors for the recovery of Mrs. 
M. from the treacherous stream, but all in vain. She had 
gone across the weakest portion of the ice, that had been im- 
perceptibly thawing for days. Her basket came up in an 
air-hole a quarter of a mile below, but no farther trace of 
the beloved little lady could be found, although they cleared 
the stream of ice, and dragged the bottom for a mile. 

It was Cobert who directed the search, and he seemed the 
only one who could have any effect with Katie, for she went 
about or sat stone still, like one in a trance; with that piteous, 
silent, immovable expression of countenance that showed the 
poignancy of grief more effectually than the loudest weeping 
or lamentation. It was he that first brought the tears to her 
eyes, murmuring broken words about her mother’s tender 
care, and that she would be without it hereafter in this world. 
Some of the unwise thought it cruel to talk so to her; but it 
was right, for the copious tears quenched the power of the 
dumb grief and gave her strength for life at least. In aday 
or two, by more thawing and breaking, the ice moved out of 
the stream, leaving it darkly clear, as if grieving for the sor- 
row it had caused. The neighbors, one by one, fell off from 
search and went home, trusting to chance to find the body. 
Cobert alone continued wandering up and down in his light 
boat, seanning the dark waters for some signs of the poor 
lady who had passed so quickly to the ate beyond. To, 


ward the afternoon of the third day he became disheartened, 
and suffered his boat to drift down the stream and whirl in- 
to an eddy that bore it slowly up along the shore. Thus, 
while looking over the side of the boat into the still depths, 
he saw, standing almost upright upon the bottom,—Mrs. 
Murdock, her purple dress caught in the sunken root of a 
tree, her hands spread out before her, her fuce half upturned, 
her clothing in order, and all the same, save the absence of 
the basket, as she had walked forth that sad morning. For 
an instant he was breathless, then turning the boat, he put 
down a long pole with a hook on the end, and took hold of 
her shawl. She came up through the water as if she were 
ascending into heaven. So placid did she look that he had 
no terror, but lifted her gently from the water, with her 
wet garments clinging to her and placed her in the stern of 
the boat, pressing down her hands across her breast. 

Pulling the boat to shore, he went and informed the neigh- 
bors, who took Katie away from the cottage on pretence of 
change of scene, while they brought her mother home and 
arrayed her in clean purple robes and placed the soft, white 
kerchief about her throat,and placed asnowy lace headdress 
over her smooth hair, tied with white silken ribbons. LTler 
toil-worn hands, now in sweet, sweet rest, clasped gently on 
her bossm, a little gilt Bible and aspray of fragrant house- 
plant from the window. Then they broke the news carefully 
to Katie, whose face lightened with thankfulness that her 
mother was recovered from the cold wave. They led her to 
her dead, trembling like an aspen. She bowed her stricken 
young head upon the friendly, motherly bosom and wept 
ong and passionately. 


- 


THE ROSE THAT BLOOMED ON HER GRAVE. 


The Spring and Summer hastened to join the innumerable 
company of past seasons— the silent years that are gathered 
home. The orchard had put on its extravagant May bloom, 
had again shaken off in snow-like showers, and the red and 
yellow fruit was ripening among the boughs. 

All this time Katie had been away from the cottage living 
with the Browns, who had made a pretence of getting her to 
work for them, to draw her away from the sceues where fa- 
miliar objects would call up the face of the departed. At 


first they decided that sheshould rest a s2ason, so they de- 


nied her work of any kind,buat she drooped around silent and 
melancholy, until Cobert told them that this was wrong, then 
they gave her employment. She went to work silently with 
a little more cheer, but her old vivacity seemed gone. She 
seemed devoid of ambition, that spring of life. He came 
often to see her, and she made frequent visits to the grave 
on the sunny slope above the ore wa and Cobert always 
seemed to know when she went and came, and led her away 
when she had stayed long enough. Now that the right time 
had come, he endeavored to console hor. Many were the 
comforting passages of scripture that be brought to her mind, 
picturing the purity of the home where her mother had gone. 

He had made a rustic fence of oaken boughs, with the 
bark on, trimming them, and weaving and nailing them 
into pretty patterns in panels about the grave, enclosing 
a maple tree that grew near in the square. This pleas.d 
Katie’s chaste judgment much better than a painted, white, 
ghost-like fence of pine would have done. It had a harmo- 


nious natural appearance, as if it had stood for years, and re-- 


moved the newness and sharpness of her grief thereby. At 
the head they had placed a plain white slab of marble, with 
the sweet word ‘“‘Mother” on one side, and the usual dates 
and a passage of scripture on the other; on one side of this 
stone a perpetual rose-tree, and a white lilac for an opposite. 
The narrow mound was all aglow with fall and summer flow- 
ers, pinks, petunias, amaranths; purple, white, and pink as- 
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tors; with great, passionate pansies. Under the tree was 
placed a rustic sofa of the same unbarked material as the 
fence, and when the morning-glories had clambered over the 
fence in luxuriant confusion, there was no sweeter resting- 
place for the tired heart than the grave of Katie's mother. 
About the grave was a graveled walk, the rest of the enclos- 
ure was neatly sodded; the work of Ccbert’s kind, strong 
hand. Qne day Katie sat working some needless trifle for 
Mrs. Brown and sadly thinking; unused to dwelling among 
strangers her sensitive heart could detect that her summer 
friends were getting weary of her; they expected her to re- 
cover from her grief sooner than her nature would admit of 
her doing so. These sad thoughts were not lightened by 
the fact that Mrs. Brown entered and sat down just he- 
fore her with an anxious expression of countenance. 

“Katie,” she said, “it is time you livened up a bit. The 

oung people are going to a dance to night, my son is as 
likely a young man as you know, why not trim .up and go 
with him? 1] 1] coax him to take you.” 

Katie rose to her feet, the swift scarlet dying her cheeks. 
The proposition was so contrary to her sense of right. In 
the first place she could not join the gay festival just ;et,and 
then she did not like at all the somewhat foppish young 
Brown; besides, her pride revolted at the idea of his being 
coaxed to take her. She stammered out some excuse, thank- 
ing the lady for her great kindness, and passed from the 
room. 

Throwing the old familiar black and red shawl] about her, 
she glided down the road to the cottage gate; passing up 
the garden among the dear objects of her former care, she 
went round the corner of the house up through the orchard, 
whose boughs seemed to thrill with delight at her coming. 
Cobert was in the orchard, for he had volunteered to gather 
and sell the fruit for her, she did not see him but hurried on 
to the little enclosure, entering the pretty gate. She knelt 
softly down on the white grave and laid her forehcad against 
the cold stone, just over the dear word “Mother.” There 
Cobert found her, when, after a little, he dared to come, and 
lifting her up gently, he led her to the seat beneath the 
maple, and begzed to know her grief. She told him all, 
winding up with the declaration that she must seek a new 
home. ‘hen he grew bold and slipped his strong arm about 
her and told her the old, old story ever new, begging the 
privilege of standing between her and the world’s bitter 
storms, asking to be her nearest friend, to stand in the place of 
mother, father and all earthly friends. For answer she leaned 
her head, crowned with its sunny brown braids, against his 
shoulder, and, like Isaac, was comforted for the loss of a 
mother. 

There was a wedding on Christmas in the village, and a 
little feast at the cottage. Katie wore a warm colored de- 
laine trimmed with black velvet that set off her plump little 
figure to advantage, her shining hair was all a mass of curls. 
Bert in his plain ‘black suit was just the most noble-looking, 
manly fellow out, and the happiest. The wedding-cake, 
white, like the hills without; the guests were a few tried 
friends, many of them too poor to give a feast in return. 

Katie’s bird all but sung himself to death over a little 
brown mate given him in a lirger cage, the windows were 
full of fresh plants, and, that the cup wight be full, in came 
Katie Allen 
was again the light of her cottage home, but Bert Allen was 
Katie's chief luminary. 


’Tis but the ruin of the bad, 
The wasting of the wrong and ill, 
Whatever of good the old time bad, 
Is living still. 


EAS GOD A FAVORITE PEOPLE? 


BY W. If. SUEARMAN. 


Buckle, in his history of civilization, declares that the 
Church has ever been an enemy to progress. The “Church” 
is, doubtless, used by him asa general term to include all 
religious denominations, and if so, in one sense the allegation 
istrue. The real church of Christ, or church of Zion, 
whether in heaven or upon earth, has ever been tle reposi- 
tory, the friend and exponent of liberty, intelligence and pro- 
gress. But, as a general thing churches, and most of their 
members, have been exceedingly narrow and bigoted in their 
views. Like the ancient Jews, they have been accustomed 
to regard themselves as the only people of God, and to limit 
the prospects of salvation to believers in their own doctrines. 

It seems the most difficult thing in the world for religious 
people to allow their minds to expand on religious matters. 
While progress is written upon every other department of 
life around them, and men are flinging away the worn and 
tattered garments of philosophic and scientific error,—relig- 
ionists wrap themselves in their antiquated creeds, as in a 
coat of nail, rendering them invunerable to the increasing 
light and knowledge which the heavenly world is ever ready 
to shed forth. One reason for this is that, in every age, the 
powers of heaven have revealed such principles of Divine 
truth as were adapted to, though considerably in advance of, 
the condition of the world. Those who received these prin- 
ciples, so much superior to the ideas of those around them, 
alinost invariably imagined that they hai the whole of Divine 
truth, and so shut out from their souls the increasing light 
which the heavens yearned to bestow. Believing that they 
possessed all the truths necessary for the redemption and 
happiness of mankind, and that it was absolutely essential all 
should obey those truths, whether understandingly or not 
also that all who opposed them were the enemies of man- 
kind ,—it was qnite natural they should scck to resist any 
innovations upon their faith, and endeavor to compel others 
to acquiesce in their views, and bitterly oppose all who of- 
fered any objection to them. In these respects this age 
forms no exception to the past. However much the ‘Mor- 
mon” system may be superior to, and in advance of, other 
religions in point of liberality, breadth and intelligence, its 
devotees have been, in some respects, practically. at least, 
more exclusive and illiberal in their views and lives than 
millions who really did not know as much. The phil- 
osophic mind can find a very plain solution to this apparent 
paradox. But the generality of mankind are too busy to 
probe beneath the surface of things,—they have, therefore, 
concluded that the exclusivencss of the “Mormons” is the 
result of an intense and unholy selfishness. The fact is, that 
feeling themselves intensely right, they regard others as in- 
tensely wrong, and have found it impossible to bridge over 
the gulf between them. They have also felt, as a natural 
sequence, that the salvation of the world depended upon the 
enforcement of their views. This “stand by, I am holier than 
thou” feeling, in all cases, tends to individual and collective 
demoralization of character, whether in God's church or out 
of it 

It is wrong, however, to charge our religion with the ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies which have characterizcd many 
of its professed believers. Because the very foundation of 
the religious system introduced through Joseph Smith, was, 
the opening up of fresh and continuous communication with 
the heavenly world, whereby mankind could receive all the 
knowledge necessary to convert this planct into a heaven of 
peace and love. But here, again,/as usual humanity 


| steps in and, just as the heavens have commenced to reveal 
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the glorious principles of celestial truth, attempts to close 
them by saying, “We have enough revelation to do us the 
next thousand years.”’ 

The position assumed by us as a church, has been this:— 
“We are the chosen and specially favored people of God; our 
church is the only infallible repository of Divine truth upon 
the earth; our President is the only man on the earth to whom 
God has any right—according to the order He has estab- 
lished—to give revelation for the guidance of the church 
and the salvation of mankind; he (the President) says we do 
not need any fresh revelations—other than that of an im- 
omamees kind—therefore, direct communication with the 

eavenly world has ceased, fur God will speak to no other 
man.’ This is putting a barrier in the way of progress with 
a vengeance. This virtually amounts to one man claiming 
the power to lock or tnlock the heav2ns at hispleasure. Mil. 
iions may be thirsting for a draught from the unsullied foun- 
tain of truth; but, though perishing for want of it, they must 
wait till he iv prepared to hand it to them. Tow different 
this, from the invitation of Heaven,—‘* Whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely !” 

There is abundance of evidence that God has, in different 
ages, chosen individuals or nations to do a certain work, be- 
cause of their special fitness thsrefor. But it docs not nec- 
essarily follow that they are the peculiar favorites of heaven, 
or that all others are regarded with indifference. A .man 
may sclect one member of his family to perform a certain duty 
for which he or she is particularly adapted; but none, except 
the most foolish and egotistical, would assume this to be a 
mark of exclusive favor. Neither, if he thinks proper, is 
there anything to prevent him from selecting a different per- 
son to perform the same duty at another time. In this sense 
the “Mormons” may be truly said to be the people of God. 
They have been gathered out of the nations for a special pur- 
pose,—viz., that they might become an inspirational nation, 
a people belicving in and enjoying constant communication 
with the heavenly world. The Jewish nation was once 
chosen for that purpose, but not being faithful to the trust 
committed to them, it was taken away. The primal causes 
of their overthrow being the narrow conceit that they were 
the only people in whose wel’uwe Jehovah felt interested, 
and that God would not impart additional revelation except 
through those at that time presiding over the priesthood. The 
same feelings are rife among us tu-d.y, and need as much to 
be counteracted. 

The prevailing idea, among many of the bearers of the 
“Priesthood” in our church, appears tu be, that God has 
chosen them to become, by-and-bye, absolute kings who are 
to rule the nations of the earth with a rod of iron. True, 
they are a little more charitable than most other men, for 
they do believe that nearly all the human family will be 
saved in some condition. But theu they, with their families, 
are the only ones who are to enj»y the thrones, riches and 
dominion of eternity, while the rest of mankind are destincd 
to an cternal condition of servitude to their exalted masters 
and mistresses, to whom, as the kings and queens of eternity, 
they are to be the hopeless hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. From the expressions of some extreme men in our 
midst, one would conclude that they expect, by-and-bye, to 
sce the whole world turned into one vast chain-gang, while 
a few—upon has. been conferred the Kingly and 
Priestly power—will stathl by with a club in one hand, and 
a heavenly commission in the other, to» sce that the unfortu- 
nate wretches perform their allotted tasks. Thank God this 
is very far from the feeling of many, but it is unfortunately 
true tu the conceptiuns of some. 

The truth is, that, in the highest and brvadest sense, the 
whole human family, with all their weaknesses and_ follies, 


HAS GOD A F 


are “the people of God,” and that He never has and never 
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will delegate any power to, or bestow any peculiar privileges 
upon one portion, excepting with a view to the ultimate gen- 
eral good. He selects a few out of the mass, from time to 
time, on account of their virtue and enlargéd capacity, to 


become the recipients of Divine truth and the teachers of | 


mankind—on the same principle that the superintendent of 
a school chooses assistants from the more advanced of his 
scholars. It is but natural and right that those who thus 
labor fur the welfare of their race, should receive tokens of 
the Divine approbation, and rewards proportionate to their 
diligence and devotion; but they find their greatest compen- 


sation in the pleasure of doing good, and are as far from de- — 


siring, as God is from bestowing, any power except that 
which will enable them to bless, enlighten and elevate their 
fellow-mortals. This is the only class who car rightfully lay 
any claim to be regarded in a special sense as the “People of 
of God.” 


JOSEPH SMITH ON LIBERALITY OF CREED. 


(WRITTEN IN LIBERTY JAIL, MISSOURI, 1838) 

“We ought to be aware of those prejudices (which are so 
congenial to human nature) against our neighbors, friends, 
and brethren of the world, who choose to differ with us in 
opinion, and in matters of faith. Our rcligion is between us 
and our God, their religion is between them and their God. 

There certainly is a tie to those of the same faith which is 
peculiar to itself, but it is without prejudice, gives full scope 
to the mind, and enables us to conduct ourselves with liber- 
ality towards those who are not of our faith. This principle, 
in our opinion, approximates the nearest to the mind of God, 


and is Godlike. 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Owing to the change in the character of the MAGAZINE, 
from a literary journal to a social and theological organ of 
public opinion, we desire to gain all possible space fur the 
articles and communications which we design to publish. 
Owing to these and other reasons growiug out of present 
circumstances, our Musical Department will be suspended 
for the present. In doing so we return thanks to Professor 
Tullidge fur his able conduct of this department, and trust 
to avail ourselves of the benefit of his important services 
again us soon as circumstances will permit the publication of 
a purely literary Magazine, in addition to a journal of the 
present order. Ep. 


THEATER USAGES IN EUROPE. 


In France playgoing is a recreation; in Germany it is a 
habit; in Italy, among the upper classes, it secms to be a 
social necessity. The theaters are at once the clubs and the 
drawing-rooms of Italy. . In all the chief societies of the 
peninsula, but more especialy at Naples and Milan, people 
pay their visits. transact their business, and make their ap- 
pointments at the theater. Italians, as a rule, do not receive 
much at their homes. It is only at Florence and Genoa that 
the English customs of dinner-giving and party-giving pre- 
vail to any extent. Speaking generally, the life which aa 
Italian leads within dvors is untidy ond uncomfurtable. He 
has no notion of entertaining visitors, looks upon his house 
as a shelter against wind and rain, dresses in it, sleeps it, but 
goes for his entertainment elsewhere. 
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MANIFESTO FROM W. 8S. GODBE AND 
E. L. T. HARRISON. 


Tnasmuch as a great variety of rumors have been started 
with reference to our views concerning the past and future 
of “Mormonism,” we feel that our interests, as well as our 
duty to the public, require us to make a plain statement of 
the circumstances which have led to our present relations to 
the Church, and the reasons that have guided our course in 
relation to the articles we have published in the Uran 
MAGAZINE. | 

For some years past we have felt that a great encroach- 
ment of power was being made by the ruling Priesthood of 
our Church, beyond that allowed by the spirit and genius of 
the Gospel We also have perceived that a steady and con- 
stant decline was taking place in the manifestation of the 
spiritual gifts, as well as in the spirituality of our system as 
a whole, and that as a Church we were fast running into a state 
falism. We felt thatthe working out 
of our s7stem was smal] and insignificant compared with the 
grandeur of the programme as announced by Joseph Smith. 
The broad: and liberal system which, in the earnestness of 
our souls, we had embraced so many years ago, with its 
grand and universalian invitation to men of every creed and 
nation to come to Zion for a home in our midst, was being 
practically ignored, and in the stead thereof was being built 
up a wall of bitterness and hate between ourselves and the 
rest of the world. The constant growth of such principles 
as these, and the certainty that under such conditions Mor- 
monism never could fulfil that great destiny of salvation to 
the world, for which we had prayed and labored, gave us 
great pain. But, fecling assured of the divinity of our system 
in its origin, and fearful lest we should iguorantly oppose the 
will of Grod as manifested through his servants, we tried, 
from time to time, to cluse our eyes to the facts before us, 
and sought earnestly by every kind of argument to convince 
ourselves that we were wrong. We continued thus vainly 
striving to reconcile ourselves to the inconsistencies around 
us, until the facts foreed themselves so overwhelmingly upon 
our minds, that we were driven from every stronghold and 
reluctantly compelled to admit thetruth of these cunvictions. 

During all these times we sought carnestly for light from 
ubove, our first and last prayer being that we might never be 
allowed to oppese the truth, and earnestly, and continually 


examined ourselves to sce whether pride, selfishness, self- 


will, or any impurity of thought or deed, prevented our sce- 
ing the wisdom of President Young’s measures, or reeciving 
2 testimony of their divinity. At last the light came, and 
by the voice of angelic beings accompanined by most holy 
influences—and other evidences that witnessed to all our fac- 
ulties that their communications were authorized of God—we 
were. each of us.given personally to know that, notwithstaning 
some misconceptions and extremes wisely permitted to accomo- 
date it to the weaknesses of mankind,“ Mormonism” was inaug- 
urated by the Heavens for a great and divine purpose; its 


main object being the gathering of an inspirational people, 
believing in continuous revelations, who, with such channels 
opened up, could at any period be moulded to any purpose 
the Heavens might desire; and out of whom, with these o 

portunities for divine communication, could be developed 
the grandest, and the noblest civilization the world had ever 
seen. We also learned that the evils we had seen in the 
Church truly did exist; but that they would pass away 
before the light of a clearer and greater day of revelation 
and inspiration which was about to dawn upon our system. 

At the same time we learned that President Young was 
truly called by the direct providences of God tc preside over 
our people; that he was inspired to lead them to these 
mountains; and, that, so far as his personal bias and charac- 
ter permitted, he had bewn, from time to time, influenced for 
the good of this people; but that his course in building up a 
despotic priestly rule in the Church was contrary to the will 
of the Heavens. We further learned that it was contrary 
to the laws of divine communication, and impossible for 
Heavenly beings to influence him or any other man against 
his will, or to enlighten such of the Priesthood associated 
with him, so long as they entirely surrendered their 
judgment and will into hiskeeping. On which account other 
channels for communication would be obtained and opened 
up to the people. 

With this understanding came instructions that it was 
our duty to remain in the Church so long as the policy 
of the Presiding Priesthood would allow us the privilege, 
and at the same time our duty to throw out through the 
MAGAZINE such advanced truths as would elevate the 
people and prepare them for the changes at hand. Two mo- 
tives prompted us to this. One was that as men, indepen- 
dent of the question of divinity, it was our duty to strive for 
the liberties and advancement of our fellows, and the other, 
that the will of the Heavens demanded it. We well 
knew that we should have to fight through a thousand 
obstacles; that calumny and falsehood would be unspar- 
ingly used against us, and that the ruling Priesthood would 
bring the whole of its gigantic organization to bear, both in 
public and in private, to crush the MAGAZINE and its senti- 
ments out of existence; and more than all, we knew that but 
few of the people for whom we were laboring, would—for 
some time at least—appreciate our motives. There was, 
however, but one course for men of truth, and that was to 
face the whole. And thus far we have struggled through), 
regardless of consequences, and expect to do so until we see 
truth and liberty triumphant. 

We were also instructed to respect the legitimate exercise of 
President Young’s authority, and that there might be no right- 
cous cause against us, to sustain it until he should tread up- 
on the last vestige of liberty, and attempt to abolish all rights 
of thought and speech within the Church. 

Thishe hasngwdone. For daring mildly, and respectfully, 
to reason upon the inconsistencies of some of his propositions 
he has deprived us of our fellowship and taadins in the 
Church, and thus with his own hand has dissolved our al- 
legiance to him. Ile has declared that his will is supreme 
and omnipotent in the Church, and that it shall be unques- 
tioningly obeyed; and that to oppose any of his measures 
shall be deemed apostacy, and punished by excommunication. 

The proper time having now arrived, we are at liberty 
to bear our message to the members of our church and the 
world at large. We, therefore, announce to them that a 
great and Divine Movement is at hand, when the Church 
will find a second birth, and commence a new cra in her 
career. She will return to her true order—tke guidance of 
Prophets, Secrs, and Revelators, the administration of An- 
gels, and the manifestations of the Holy Spirit. Having 
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learned the evils of the one-man power, she will never again | combining liberty of thought and action with all the ancient 
surrender her liberties into human keeping. She will disen- | beauties of our faith—one upon which we can unite. © In 


tangle her hands from alliance with Commerce and the Civil 
wer, and move onward to her true destiny—to be the Great 
piritual and Intellectual power of the earth. 

The Movement will be accompanied by manifestations of 
divine power. The Holy Spirit in the hearts of the Saints 
throughout the Church will bear witness to its truth. “Israel” 
in all their abidings, will hear and recognize the voice of the 
“True Shepherd.” 

Up to this moment we have started no organization, hav- 
ing hitherto had no authority to do so. As to the question 
whom God will raise up to lead this people, we will say,in the 
first place, that the Movement will never develop any one 
man in whom will be centered all the intelligence and wisdom 
ofthe people. In this sense there is no “Coming Man,” 
there are, however, MANY Coming Men. Light, Truth, Wis- 
dom, and Revelation will, and should be, reflected by the 
whole body of the Church, as well as by its head. While 
there must, of necessity be an Executive, or presiding head, 
man-worship of every degree must pass away, and men learn 
to look with greater reverence to principles than to those who 
am them. As to whom this head will be, it is not our 

usiness to say, further than that God will produce the prop- 
It is sufficient for us to know that it 
will be neither of us. Of this great Movement—far greater 
than ourselyes—we are but the fore-runners.. We are but 
as “‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness, ‘prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for 
our God.’” urs is a preparatory mission, and it is our work 
to arouse the people, and by reasoning, teaching and en- 
lightenment, prepare them for a new order of things. We 
have no personal cause to establish. We do not pretend to 
be Seers, nor to possess any wonderful or marvelous gifts. 
' We make no claims to any distinction further than that, in 
the providence of God, it has been our privilege to be made 
acquainted with some great truths which it is our duty to make 
known. 

It may be asked by what right we presume to interfere 
in matters appertaining to the Presiding Priesthood of the 
Church. We reply: by the simple right that every man 
has to utter a truth—the same right that the boy Sam- 
uel had to deliver his simple message to the Lord's servant, 
the Great Presiding High Priestof Isracl. And, finally, by 
the right which the Heavens reserve to themselves, to speak 
whenever and by whomsoever they please. 

As to how many of the present authorities, or leading men, 
will, or will not work into the new order of things, it is not 
our business here to inquire. This will depend entireiy on 
the extent to which they suspend a hasty judgment, seek 
divine guidance, and lay themselves open to the reception of 
_ light. To the extent to which they, or any other persons, 
will lay aside prejudice,and place themselves at the feet of the 
Truth, determined to accept any principle, however strange 
or new, which their judgments shall endorse and which God 
shall bear witness to, God in their whole beings, intellectually 
and spiritually shall bear witness that light has come and thata 
divine influence accompanies the Movement. The words, the 
voice, and the spirit of Jesus shall be felt in it, speaking to the 
hearts of the yearning souls of the children of Zion. 

And here let us say the object of this Movement will be 
to preserve, and not to destroy our system. In consequence 
of the undue exercise of priestly authority, the elements of 
resistance and division are now silently working in the over- 
wrought but suppressed feelings of our people. It requires 
but little more exertion of such arbitrary power to rend 
asunder the ties which bind us, and scatter us to the four 
winds. Nothing can save us but the raising of a platform 


er man in due time. 


this way alone can we preserve our existence as a people,-and 
for this the Heavens have provided. ’ 

We will now give a general outline of what we understand 
will be the governing principles and policy which will char- 
acterize the Movement when established. 


The Church thenceforth will be known as the CuuRCH oF 
ZION. 

The ordinances and _—— of the Gospel will remain 
intact as at present. 

The Spiritual gifts will be encouraged in all their forms of 
manifestation. 

The great truth will be emphatically proclaimed, that no 

riesthood or standing in the church, or ordinances of any 
kind, in and of themselves, elevate od grep or obtain for 
him any distinction in the sight of God. All outward forms, 
important as they are in their place, will be considered on! 
as means for our advancement in purity, goodness and intel- 
ligence. Apart from which object it will be understood that 
they have no power or value. e whole purpose of the gos- 
pel being the elevation of man’s nature, all its organizations 
or requirements will be held, therefore, to be but means to 
that end. 

Inasmuch as men cannot labor with all the energies of their 
souls, or work with dignity and influence, unless their hearts 
are fully engaged in their operations, the movement will op- 
pose the principle of sending men on missions where they 
are destitute of the spirit of such mission or calling. 

On the subject of funds it will be understood that the 
Church was not instituted as a machine for raising money, 
and that all wealth which the Church cannot obtain without 
oppressing its people it will be better without. It will be taught 
that God has no special object in requiring Tithing, only so 
far-as it tends to the promulgation of truth, the relief of the 
poor, or the promotion of public improvements. The doc- 
trine will be that Tithing was instituted for man and not man 
for the Tithing. The Movement will also maintain that the 
Church’s funds are the people’s property, and should be reg- 
ularly accounted for to them; and, further, that the control 
thereof should belong to the Presiding Bishop, acting under 
a board of Trustees, elected by the people, and not tothe 
Presidency of the Chureh, whose minds- should be left free. 
to attend to higher duties. Tithing will consist of a tenth 
of one’s increase, or,a tenth of all clear profits, obtained over 
and above the amount possessed the previous year. Or, in 
other words, Tithing should be a tenth of the interest ( or 
GAIN) obtained by labor or means, or both, annually, and 
not a tenth of one’s entire labor, or, the results of labor, as 
at present understood and enforced. Thus throwing the 
weight of Tithing mainly on the rich, and lightening the 
burdens of the poor. : 

The prominence and influence once enjoyed by the Twelve 
and other quorums will be revived, and the policy will be to 
repress the principle by which any one quorum has hitherto 
been made to possess the sole voice in matters, and the entire 
conduct of the Church. 

All quorums of the Church will be understood simply as 
organizations for the transaction of its business and the pro- 
mulgation of its principles, and not as vehicles for promoting 


any set of men above their fellows. The First Presidency of 


the Charch will he recognized as its Executive, who should 
be chief representatives of the spirit and inspirations of all 
its quorums—reflecting not only their own light but the 

ered wisdom of the whole people. The first and last 
esson to be learned by every quorum will be that neither 
head nor foot can say to the other —“I have no need of thee.” 
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The Priesthood will present itself before the world simply 
us an institution for teaching and propagating truth. It will 
throw aside all pretensions to dictatorial power, and leave 
men’s professions, their employment, and the entire control 


‘of their talents and means to themselves. It will seck to 


promote the individuality of every man to the utmost. In- 
stead of trying to furce the conceptions of one man’s brain, 
or those of twenty, into the million, it will recognize the 
God, the light and truth that is in the souls of all men, and 
seek only to develop it and guide it to its true end. 

The Church will enlarge her creed so that she can be- 
come fhe nursing mother of millions instead of the controller 
of afew. So long as men obey the initiatory ordinances of 
the Gospel and live pure lives, the Church will find a place 
for them within her borders, whether they can accept one 
additional principle of truth or a thousand. Like Nature, 
which rejects nothing from her domain, but, from the rudest 
to the grandest orgunisw, controls all with the same hand, 
so will the Church embrace all intelligences withix her 
operations, accepting them where they are, and leading them 
up to God. 

The unity which the Church will aim for,will be the unity 
of oneness iv all great principles of truth. It will seek to 
harmonize the sentiments of maukind, leaving all free to 
fullow the bent of their orgavization, and to work out their 
own inviduality, instead of aiming to direct their action in 
the petty detuils of life. This is the unity and harmohy 
manifested in the Universe, in which all elements are united 
in obeying great general laws, while each manifests its pe- 
culiar qualities in its own way. This, therefore, is God's 
unity, and life and intelligence can be controlled on no other 
priueciple. All other unity is the soulless unity of the drill 
sergeant, aud as destructive of human intelligence ag it is 
beneath the uims of a God. 

All religions will be recognized as having been wisely devel- 
oped in the providences of God to meet the varied condi- 
tions of the different races and classes of mankind. 

It will be understood that any creed which is above the 
understanding of a man cannot be divine to him, while a 
lower creed, which comes within his conceptions of what is 
divine, will touch his heart and develop more good in bis 
nature. All creeds, therefore, will be respected in Zion as 
fulfilling a great and a useful mission in God’s hand. 

In the wide creed of this Divine Movement, Zion's motto 
will be: “Charity for all.” She will view the wicked or 
corrupt as men morally diseased, that simply need to be 
cured. She will ascribe all wickedness to ignorance, false 
education, unfortunate surroundings, and more than all to 
inherent tendeneies to good or evil derived from parentage 
at birth. While she will teach that all are responsible for 
waking the best use of such intelligence and perceptions of 
good as they do possess, she will contend that tendencies to 
good or evil are not equally strong in all men—that with 
sowe, it is far easier to do right than it is for others, and 
that the wicked should be viewed as the unfortunate, who 
require more love and care than “those that are whole and 
need not a physician.” 

The policy of the Movement will be to make Zion, that 
place, of all others on the face of the carth, where mere dif- 
ference of creed has the least power to separate man from 
his fellow-mae. Yion’s-policy will be to abolish all distine- 
ticns which build up hatred and division in the hearts of 
men, and to draw all men go near to her that she can reach 


_ their affections and do them good. The term “Gentile” will, 


therefore, pass away. Entrenched in the strength of the 
breadest, most liberal, and most philosophical principles the 
world has ever known, and backed by the invisible influ- 
ences of a higher world, she will fear no rivalry, and need no 


petty external arrangements to shield her from the influence 
of inferior faiths, or from intermixture with the bad. All 
wholesale measures for separation and non-association be- 
tween classes and creeds are artificial, and require, as we well 
know, the watchman and the inquisitor to keep them going 
—and then they fail. There is no true safeguard from cor- 
ruption but that of higher education and intelligence. The 
good and the pure, the intellectually and spiritually devel- 
oped, need no division between themselves and the ignorant 
and depraved. Their own natures and higher conditions are 
a sufficient division and protection. 

All trading or social] relations with people, in or out of the 
Church, will decide themselves upon grounds of acquaintance, 
experience and individual judgment. All wholesale prohibi- 


tions of classes or crecds, commercially or religiously, are 


opposed to the spirit of the age and must vease. 

On the great question of Civil rule, the Movement will 
recognize the National Government as supreme in its sphcre. 
It will, therefore, practically sustain its laws and seek, by 
constitutional means, to change those which it considers op- 
posed to religious or civil liberty. 

Another point in the movement will be to place the prac- 
tice of plural marriage on the highest grounds. It will only 
maintain or encourage it so far as it is practised within the 
highest couditions of purity, delicacy and refinement. It will 
assert that pure affection on all sides can alone sanctify this 
or any other kind of marriage. It will, therefore, oppose 
all marriage from a cold sense of religious duty, as it will all 
marrying for the mere accumulation of families. 

It will teach the high principles—the strict laws and con- 
ditions which alone can render this order of life succes:ful, 
and then leave it—like the question of being called to preach 
the gospel—to every man’s light and intuitions to determine 
when, or whether, it will be right in his case or not. 

Above all things, the Movement will strongly assert the 
necessity of the highest appreciation of woman, and of her 
highest development ar.d culture, as the only basis of a high 
civilization. 

The foregoing,constitutes in brief, a general outline of the 
policy and character of the coming institutions, which are 
about to be inaugurated. To our judgment, the principles 
referred to speak for themselves. If any do not appear to 
do so, we ask aJl to suspend a hasty judgment until we shall 
further explain or amplify through the columns of our paper. 
We will here say, however, that the principles enumerated 
are but the very simplest elements of a grand chain of truths 
which will widen illimitably asthe movement progresses. 

Before closing, we will refer to another matter. Having 
written somewhat on the subject of the Spiritualities of our 
religion, some, who do not appear to recognize the very vicws 
which they held when they first entered the Church—so 
strangely are we altered asa people—have charged us with 
believing in Spiritualism. Our platform in relation to that 
system will be found in an article entitled “Spiritualism and 
Priesthood,” published in the last number of this Magazine. 


To make the case still plainer we will state wherein we par-_ 


ticularly differ with that system. 

Let none be startled, for, in the first place, we do not be- 
lieve that spiritual manifestations are the work of the devil. 
We-view all rappings,tippings, planchettes, etc., as the lowest 
possible form of communication with the invisible world, all 
of which order of communications possess no more force, au- 
thority, wickedness or goodness, than the sawe communi- 
cations would have from the same individuals were they pre- 
sent in the flesh. The simple fact about them being that 
they are not specially authorized by the muthorities of the 
spiritual world, but not necessarily wicked on that account. 
They are, however, a far lower phase of manifestations and 
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truths than those inspirations which come through the 
channel of the Controlling Powers, or the Uoly Priest- 
hood. The beings who give them belong mainly to the low- 
er realms of spiritual life, and who have never entered into 
the higher truths of celestial existence, henee they know 
little or nothing of that wonderful system of Divine organi- 
zatiow for the preservation and promulgation of light and 
truth through the realms of space. With all its ignorance 
of many great truths, Spiritualism possesses some eood points, 
not the least of which is,that it is that system by which, in the 
hands of Divine Providenee, from five to ten millions of peo- 
ple have been made to belicve in the realities of another life, 
and thus, so far, have been prepared for higher truths. 

On the other hand, as the MAGAZINE has ‘abundantly mani- 
fested, there isa great difference between our doctrines 
and those of Spiritualism.as any child in “Mormonism” ought 
to know. 

For instance: we believe ina Priesthood or an organized sys- 
tem of Divine authority extending into the Spiritual world 
without exception Spiritualists reject this doctrine. 

We believe in the necessity of the gathering of an inspi- 


rational peopie, and the building up of a Zion as a center of 


light and truth to the whole carth—they do not. 

We believe in the divine mission of Joseph Smith; they 
do not. 

We believe in Plural Marviage; they are utrerly opposed 
tou it. 

These points——and they are far from all—form broad lines 
of division between our principles and those of Spiritualism. 
We leave them to the judgment of the reader. At the same 
time if Spiritualism, or any other form of belicf, now or 
hereafter, presents a truth, we shall, at all times, admit it. 
We are ashamed of no truth, and will battle for the bright 
points of all creeds as much as for our own. 

We now submit cur case to the public. To the intelligent 
mind, God is scen in all that is natural, simple, and heavenly 
in its character. W bat amount of light and truth we pos- 
sess, this announcement, and our past and future articles in 
the Magazine will best show—and each must dee‘de for 
himself. We exhort all to be calm and jude dispassionately, 
and look for light to its great fountain, and a testimeny will 
spring up in their minds that God is mov ing for the blessing 
and redemption of His people. 

We shall seek to take that course which will give no cause 
for reproach. Dut ail may wake up their minds to this fact, 
that no course we con take will be allowed to be right by 
such as arc interested in silencing our voices. If we 
speak boldly and bluntly, we shall be charged with being 
defiant and malicious. If we speak mildly and kindly, we 
shall be said to be hypocritical. Ifwe reason, we shall be cuilty 
of sophistry—we shall be wrong anyway. A tree, however, is 
known by its fruits, and an impure fountain will not send 
forth pure water, and. trusiine in God, we shall fcarlessly 
uwait tue trial. 

Aud now let us say, « Revolution is at our dvors; not one 
of bloodshed or strife; but a peaecful revolution of idezs. An 
intellectual battle has to be fuaght, and Truth wé/ prevail, but 
Moderation and Kindacss must be the battle ery. The objec tof 
the Movement will be that a more Leavenly Zion may be estab. 
lished, the spirit of Jesus must, therefore, govern al), or our 
great object will be defeated. Insults, taunts, ridicule and 
false accusations, will, of course, prevail, but they must not 
be on our side. Let us dispel darkness with light, harshness 
with kindness, and move ealmly on. And, as sure as to-mor- 
row’s sun will rise, the lizht will break, the truth will ro 
forth in its majesty, and thousands of voices will soon echo 
our testimony. T. LaArrison 

W. 8S. Gopne. 
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JOSEPH SMITH A! AND HIS WORK. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


It may, perhaps, at this particular time -not be amiss to 
review our Founder and the character of his work. 

I believe it is not altogether out of the minds of the people 
of Utah that in Joseph Smith was the beginning of the Mor- 
mon dispensation. ‘The man was a Propmet in his mission 
and in the very constitution of his mind. He represented 
genius and not character with its iron will and conservative 
policy. [lis nature was all of inspirations and spiritual 
power. As atremendous battery charged with this spiritual - 
force he stood to a world and toan age. This was according 
to his nature, independent of his mission. He was born a 
Seer, and he took his gifts from his mother. Indeed, this is 
always true of prophetic natures, and there is deep philoso- 
phy in the Catholie’s worshipping Mary as the mother of 
Jcsus, rather than giving the divinity to his mortal father. 
Intuitive souls and fond, clinging, unselfish natures are de- 
rived from the mothers. Joseph, then, was neta Smith, but 
a Mack. His brother Ilyrum, however, turned after his 
futher, from whom he took the grave precision of his char- 
acter. Ile was as much a patriarch ai: counsellor by nature 
us Juseph was a Prophet, and hence the strong affection be- 
tween them by their very dissimilarity. The ene was im- 
petuous, intuitive, liable to err, being charged with strong 
passions as well as endowed with extraordinary gifts, while 
Hyrum was a manly man, in whose character and life 
there was fuund scarcely a blemish. 

Lucy Mack, the mother of Joseph Smith, was by ature a 
Seeress. I touch upon this fact not only to illustrate a great 
psychological relation in the case of the Mormon Prophet, but 
also to prove the genuineness of his mission, and of the ad- 
ministrations of his angels. Mormonism originated not in 
imposture nor in any deep-laid scheme concocted at any part 
of his life, for it was nascent in bis very race, and was born 
with him. It could not have originated with Brigham Young, 
and been genuine, for the latter is not a Secr by nature. 
He never did see angels excepting in dreams, and never did 
hear the voice of God in a wakeful state. Ilence, his own 
statement that he is neither a Prophet nor the son of a Pro- 
phet; but he is a socicty-builder, « founder of cities, an organ- 
izer—one of the most fitting men to preside ever a people. 

Prophets come from a prophetic line, just as poets and 
wusicians spring from parents more or less like fg 
A grand culmination of gifts from a family of their order, 
coustitutes a great poet, a great musician, ora great Prophet. 
Thus we are told by Joseph Smith, himself, that he was of 
the seed of Abraham, through Joseph who was sold into 
Kgypt for being a dreamer and a 1 ‘rophet like himself. Be 
that as it may, we find the Scer gilts in his family at a later 
date, and in a remarkable degree in his mother. If you pos- 
sessed her portrait you would discover the Seeress in her 
physiognomy as you can also in John Wesley’s mother. Here 
then, we have in Joseph Smith, Grod’s fitness of nature and — 
race for some new dispensation of a spiritual not a temporal 
religion. 

There is conneeted with this fuet of Joseph Smith beings 
Prophet by nature, a remarkable testimony frem the spirit- 
ualists of America. This is only worth so much, just as was 
the witness from the ie of old to the Christian Apostles: 
“Jesus we know, and Paul weknow, but who are ye?” Now 
the spiritualists everywhere re: adily g grant that Joseph was 
one of the greatest spiritual mediums that ever lived. They 
say that he was not much inferior in his prophetic and Seer 
gifts to Jesus himself, of course not referring to his Divinity. 
We come now to his mission, and herein: we shall discover 
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how much or how little the Mormons of to-day are like him. 
Fifty years ago the world was in profound darkness, touch- 
ing God, angels and immortality. The Heavens had been 
closed for well nigh two thousand years, excepting to Moham- 
med, whom the Christian world did not receive. It is true 
Swedenborg had lived, but he opened no great spiritual dis- 
pensation and was treated merely as a psychological mystery. 
And yet the world said,what our President recently affirmed, 
that we had enough revelations on hand to last for another 
thousand years. If any Prophets had arisen they had not 
made a very decided mark in a prophetic mission. At length 
fifty years ago came Joseph Smith, in the very age of infidel- 
ity, when men began to settle down into a stolid certainty 
that all religions were but great human problems, and God 
and,immortality myths. And now mark two phases of his 
mission and work. First, he was not sent té found a mere 
_ sect of religionists,“and he came not to build up a mere tem- 
ral power upon the earth. He was sent to reveal the 
stag and toring immortality to light. This was ac- 
cording to the very wants of the age: a new dispensation was 
really necessary even to preserve Christianity from being 
swallowed up by modern infidelity, the same as the Restora- 
tion is now needed to preserve the Mormons from losing the 
very genius of their religion. The other phase of his mission 
| was that he was sent to reveal God and Jesus Christ. In this 
_ phase we find a striking difference from that found in modern 
spiritualism which reveals not God and his Christ. The bur- 
den of his spirit was that of our first hywn, “Jehovah speaks, 
let earth give ear.”’ There was, then, a grand theme in his 
rophetic annunciation. His was like the burden of tke 
{ebrew Prophets, and not the trivial and discordant messages 
of modern mediums. There was in his mission a broad and 
universal design worthy of the Heavens, for it was not only 
to take in all mankind, but to link all ages and dispensations 
by a culminating act of God and angels. It was a world’s 
spiritual epic, linking mortals and immortals into one great 
family of Christ. A Church was to be built upon the carth 
with the most universal name. It was the Church of Zion, 
for Zion had been from all ages. There was to be no sec- 
tional name; Zion was to be built up on the earth, and Zion 
from above to come down to dwell among men. Indeed, it 
was this coming down from the heavens of Zion, that gave 
all the value. If the God and the angels came not, then all 
was a farce of the most solemn character. Thus in Joseph’s 
mission the “dispensation of the fulness of times’’ was de- 
clared to be opened, in the consummation of which all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth, 
were to be brought together in one. Let us pause here to 
ask, “was this in the general statement true, ora lie? Our 
almost entire temporal condition in Utah to-day, and our al- 
most total spiritual darkness, make this inquiry very pertin- 
ent. For my part I believe it was true, having never doubted 
Joseph’s mission, though for years I have doubted nearly 
everything clse in Mormonism. I think the case justifies 
my unbelief that spiritual Zion has come down to dwell in 
Utah. But let us pass on from this application of a divine 
programme to the unfolding of Joseph’s spiritual work on 
| the earth. 
The Mormon Prophet not only believed in the spiritual 
_ work of Zion, himself and that Jehovah had spoken to him, 
but tens of thousands were in a few years converted to the 
same faith. Go forth and preach, was the command to the 
Elders, and the Holy Ghost shall bear witness in dreams, 
visions, ree and the ministering of angels. How often 
did we Elders in the boldness of certainty challenge the world 


upon the scientific method of our truths. Believe not be- 
cause I tell you, but from the demonstrations of the Holy 
Ghost to yourselves, obey and you shall know from the wit- 


nesses from on high. Now I would make bold to-day, to 
challenge our apostles to come back to their own platform. 
If they can prevail upon God and angels to witness to the 
people of Utah now, not by a testimony of twenty years ago, 
that their temporal and commercial schemes are of heaven, I 
will repent of my unbelief of eight years, and bear testimony 
that their schemes are of God even as I think they are of 
man. All Israel once had the witness to their Divine mes- 
sage. Let the Heavens witness now. How simple, then, is 
the matter, how easy the unity of the faith if the Heavens 
are with you still, even as 1 have believed for years that 
they have left you all, and myself among the rest. Truly 
we have been given over to the buffetings of Satan, perhaps 
to bring us back to a yearning for the revival of the pro- 

hetic mission of Joseph. Temporal organisms and central- 
ization grew not out of him. He was neither a commercial 
prophet nor a great financial administrator. It was almost 
as true of him as of Jesus, that ‘the foxes have holes and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” Though he conceived grand 
social schemes, the conception was not in the form of a small 
temporal community to be built up in the Rocky Mountains 
there to be confined in isolation. Here it is, in the spirit of 
his own wording: “I wil) gather together all the nations of 
the earth to build up the Zion of God.” Hence, not only 
all the wonderful missions of his apostles and elders through- 
out the world, but also the marvellous emigrations of the 
Mormons during a period of forty years. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


MORMON TRIBUNE, 


THE ORGAN OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS, ~ 
TO BE PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH TERRITORY. 


L. T. UARRISON, EDITOR. 


The publishers of the Uran MaAGazine, believing that a 
NEWSPAPER would be a more appropriate medium than a 
MAGAZINE for the expression of their views, and better 
adapted for gencral circulation, purpose, in a few weeks to | 
suspend the publication of the Uran MAGAZINE and pub 
lish a large weekly newspaper, under the above title. 

THE MORMON TRIBUNE will sustain the platform 
already laid down by the MAGAZINE, advocating freedom of 
speech and mental liberty within the Church, and will seek 
by kindly discussion to bring this question home to the minds 
of all. 

The TRIBUNE will avoid personalities of all kinds, and 
no intemperate article will be allowed to appear in its col- 
umns; at the same time it will make a manly protest against 
wrong or abuse of power of every kind. In a word, the. 
TRIBUNE will contend for a Free “Mormonism,” not 
tie freedom of license to do wrong, but such Gospel freedom 
as was offered to us when we came into the Church, and 
such as the Holy Spirit, then and now, certifies to us as our 
eternal right. 

THE MORMON TRIBUNE will be the pioncer of all 
advanced thoughts. It will seek to break down all cramp- 
ing influences which -come in the way the widest and 
freest discussion of every principle of right. It will bring 
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| TRUTH belongs te our system, and show to the world that, 
as a pcople, we dare look any truth in the face, whether it 
_ imay have belonged to our original belief or not. 
4 THE MORMON TRIBUNE is started with the full 
assurance that we are on the eve of a new era in our career, 
| in which “Mormonism” will throw aside all narrowing ten- 
| dencies and present herself before the world as the exponent 
| of the highest facts of science, the noblest truths of religion, 
| and the widest sentiments of charity to all mankind. To 
| prepare the way for this consummation will be the mission 
| of the TRIBUNE. All who look and pray for such a day 
will lend their aid to sustain it in its holy work of progress 
and reform. 
The TRIBUNE is no personal speculation. It will be 
' made the property of the Movement it represents, and be- 
| | long to the people. In aiding it, therefore, by purse, voice, 
or pen, all may feel that they contribute to a CAUSE and not 
to men. 3 

As publishers, on behalf of the Movement, we urge all 
our friends to yield the TRIBUNE that aid that will enable 
it to meet the crusade now in operation against the circula- 
tion of the MAGAZINE, and sustain it while it fights the bat- 
tle of free speech and thought. 
| All who have paid for the MAGAzine will be supplied 
with the TRIBUNE until their number is complete. All 
| subscribing for the TRIBUNE will be furnished with the 
MAGAZINE until the former is published. 

THE MORMON TRIBUNE will be published every 
| Saturday. Trice $5.00 per year; $3.00 per half year; single 
copies, 20 cents; clubs of five copies, $20.00. 

All who understand the enormous difficulties against which 
we have to contend, and are disirous of aiding the TRIBUNE 
in its struggle for right, will take as many copies as they can 
personally, and raise us all the subscriptions or advertise- 
ments in their power. And by the united effort of all our 
friends, moving in the spirit of reason and kindness, wo 
shall win and convince on every hand, and the truth will 


march triumphantly along. 
GopBE, 
k. L. T. Harrison, 
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It was many years ag» that the story I am about to relate 
occurred. Four young men, together with myself, started on 
a hunting expedition. My companions were wild and reckless 
fellows, afraid of nothing. It was, I often think, their reck- 
lessness which caused their death. 

evening, as I was sitting in my log hut, smok- 
ing my pipe, L heard the sound of footsteps, and, in an in- 
stant, I was startled by a rap at the door. Without waiting 
for a reply, the stranger opened the door and entered the 
room. Ife accosted me by saying, ‘How are you, stranger? 
| Mighty glad to see you.” 
| “Are you trapping around about these parts ?” I asked. 

“Well, yes, some,” he replied; “hunting and trapping, to- 
gether with fighting redskins. Probably you have heard of 
me.”’ I shook my head. ‘My name is Bill Rogers, the In- 
gen-fighter,”’ he said. “I can whip more Ingens, catch more 
| beavers, kill more bars, and run faster than any other man in 
old Kentuck. But where did you come from ?” 
| “My name is Charles Grafton and I came from St. Louis.” 
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“Well, ain’t you afraid of the pesky Ingens?” he asked. 

“No more than I am of the bears, or other wild animals.” 

‘Well, stranger, you're in a mighty dangerous situation. 
The best thing for you to do is to leave this place.” 

As it was nearly dark, my newly-found friend asked per- 
mission to stay all night with me. To this I readily con- 
sented, and we passed the hours of the evening in lively cor- 
versation until our fires became extinguished. We then 
wrapped our blankets around us and lay down on the floor, 
where we soon fel] into a quiet slumber. How long we slept 
I know not, but we were awakened by the barking of my 
friend’s dog, which he had left outside the door. Arising, I 
asked Bill what was the matter with his dog. 

“Matter enough,” was the reply. “There is Ingensaround 
here, and, we’re mighty smart if we escape their tomahawks 
to-night.” 

I was soon at one of the loopholes, with which my cabin 
was — provided, and discovered, by the dim light of the 
moon, dark objects flitting to and fro. As I watched them, 
I saw them coming towards us. When within about twenty 
rods of our cabin, [ was startled by the report of Bill's rifle. 
Looking round, | saw him coolly loading his gun. 

‘There’s one of the pesky thieves gene!’ he muttered, as 
he rammed the ball down. 

On looking out again, not. a sign of an Indian could I see. 

“There goes another!” said Bill, firing his weapon as 
he spoke. 

The next instant, [ suw about filty Indians emerge from 
the forest, and, setting up a hideous yell, dash forward. 
Whea within about one hundred feet of us, I gave them the 
contents of my gun; in a second after, Dill also fired, and two 
savages bit the dust. Nothing daunted at this, on they came. 
We both drew our revolvers, and sent their contents into the 
thickest of them. Asthey had now lost ten men, in killed 
and woanded, they thought it best to retire. 

About an hour elapsed, and, as they did not appear, I asked 
my companion if he could assign the reason. 

“Some new scheme, I suppose,”’ was the curt reply. 

As we were watching, po pli expecting to see them 
burst forth from the forest, we were suddenly startled by a 
sharp, cracking sound proceeding from the opposite side of 
the cabin. 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Bill, in alarm. 
house on fire, and intend to burn us up!” | 

The truth was too apparent to be disputed, and the room 
was soon filled with smoke. 

I returned at once to my post, and soon observed an Indian 
approaching us, bearing aloft a white cloth, which he kept 
waving to attract our attention. When within speaking 
distance, I opened the door, and called out, “What do you 
want ?” 

“Will you surrender ?” he asked, in broken English 

‘‘On what terms ?” I asked. 

“We will give you a chance fur your life,” he replied. 
“If you fail, your life shall pay the forfeit; if you succeed, 
you are at liberty to go your way unmolested.” 

“We accept your terms,” I said, advancing to the door: 

Turning round, he motioned for his men to advance. Upon 
asking what chance we were to have, he told us that we were 
to run the gauntlet. - That is, stationing the Indians in two 
lines, facing each other, about four fect apart, all of whom 
were to be armed with a knife or tomahawk. My companion 
wished to go first. 

“You watch me,” he said, “‘and thon imitate me.” 

This I promised to do. The Indians were all assembled 
upon a plain piece of grass, awaiting us. After divesting 
himself of his coat and boots, the trapper took his place. At 
a given signal he started. The first Indian he dealt a blow, 
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which sent him recling to the ground; the next he easily pas- 
sed, and then, crouching almost to the ground, cscaped the 
blows of the third. Thus he continued, until he reached the 
end without a scratch. 

I was now led forward, and, at the signal, started. Lwi- 
tating my fricnd, as much as possible, I reached about half- 
way unhurt, but I was then struck a hard blow upon the arm 
by a powerful savage, which brokeit. This somewhat retarded 
my speed, but, by dodging along from right to left, and then 
crouching down as my companion had done, I at last reached 
the end, and sank down exhausted. My friend bound up my 
arm as well as possible. The Indians were determined not 
to allow us to leave them, and their chief was expostulating 
with them, but in vain. 

“The pesky, deceitful critters won't let us go now,’ said 
Bill. 

The chief then came up to us and told Bill that one of the 
Indians—-one who had lost a brother in their attack upon us 
—had challenged him to fight with the knife. 

“Where is he?” asked the trapper. 

The chief motioned to one of the Indians, a huge, athletic 
fellow, who now came forward. 

“Come on!” exclaimed the trapper. 

“Kach man took his place, and, at the signal both com- 
menced. I expected to sce my companion fall beneath the 
heavy blows of his opponent. But not so; he carefully avoided 
his blows, and, at a favorable moment, he clasped him round 
the body and threw him to the ground; the next instant his 
knife was buricd in the heart of the savage. Arising, he cast 
a proud and defiant look around; then, wiping his knife and 
replacing it in its sheath, he rejoined me. 

The chief now came forward and informed us that we were 
at liberty. My companion donned his clothes, and, after 
helping me on with nine, we quitted the spot. I did not 
| remain in that region any longer, but started for St. Louis, 


my arm, but shall bear the scar until my dying day. 


THE PLANET MARS. 


Thie planct Mars is the only object in the whole heavens 
which is known to exhibit features similar to those of cur 
own earth; and the accumulated explorations and discvycries 
of astronomers during the last two hundred years have re- 


seeristics of this planct 2s astronomers believe them to ex- 
ist. Ata recent mecting of the Astronomical Society, a 
globe of Mars was exhibited, on which lands and seas were 
depicted 9s on an ordinary terrestrial globe. By far the larger 
portion of these lands and seas were laid downas well-known 
entities, respecting which no more doubt is felt among astro- 


oarown globe. To the lands and seas, developed in the 
plenct, are applicd the names of those astronomers whose re- 
searches have added to «ur knowledge on the subject. ' Each 
pole of Mars, it secs, is capped with ice, which varices in 
extent eecording to the progress of the seasons. Around 
exch @ap isa polar sea, the northern sea being termed the 
Sohroter Sea; the southern, Phillips Sea. The equatorial 
regions of Mars sre mainly occupied by extensive continents, 

ar in sumber, and named Dawes Continent, Madley Con- 
tinent, Seechi Continent, Herschel Contiment. Between 
Dawes and [Herschel Continents flows a sea shaped like an 
hour-glass, @alled Kaiser Sea, the large southern ocean out 
of whieh it flows beingdcenominated DawesOcean. Between 


Madler and Dawes continents flows Dawes Strait, connecting 
a large southern ocean and a northern s2a, named after 
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which I reached in due season. I svon recovered the use of 


sulted in the construction of a globe representing the char- 


nomers than is felt by geographers concerning the oceans of 
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Tycho. Herschel Continent is separated from Secchi Con- 
tinent by Higgins inlet, flowing from a large southern sea, 
termed Miraldi Sea. In like manner Bessel inlet, flowing 
out of Airey Sea (a northern sea) separates the Madler and 
Secchi Continents. Dawes Occan is separated into four 
large seas, and large tracts of land lie between; but whether 
they are islands or not is not certain. In Delarne Ocean 
there is a small island, which presents so bright and glitter- 
ing an aspect as to suggest the probability of its being usually 
snow-covered. These seas, separated by lands of doubtful 
extent, reach from Delarne Ocean to the south pole. 

One of the most singular features of Mars is the preva- 
lence of long and winding inlets and bottle-necked seas. 
These features are wholly distinct from anything on our 
earth. Tor instanee, Higgins inlet is a long, forked stream, 
extending for about three thousand miles. Bessel inlet is 
nearly as long, and Nesmith inlet still more remarkable in 
its form. On our earth, the oceans are three times as exten- 
sive as the continents. On Mars, a very different arrange- 
ment prevails. In the first place, there is little disparity | 
between the extent of oceans and continents, and then these 
are mixed up in the most complex manner. A traveler, by 
either land or water, can visit almost every quarter of the 
planet without leaving the clement in which he began his 
journeyings. If he chooses to go by water, he could journey 
for upwards of thirty thousand miles,always in sight of land 
—generally with land on both sides—in such intricate laby- 
rinthine fashion are the land and seas of Mars intertwined. 


SENSATIONS IN A BALLOON. 


The question, “Are you not dizzy in locking down from a 
balloon?” may be answered as follows:—Dizziness or giddi- 
ness is something entirely unknown in xronautic traveling, 
and therein is one of the most surprising facts of ballooning. 
You look downward with the same steadiness and composure 
with which you look off from a mountain top. Another 
strange feature is that the balloon seems to stand perfectly 
still. Common sense teaches you that you are moving when 
tlic distance between you and certain objects is widening; but 
there is no other indication of the fact, nor is there in rising 
and falling in the atmosphere. Immersed in the air current, 
aud traveling at the same or nearly the same velocity, the 
balloon seems relatively becaluicd. 

This fact sufficiently explains the utter usclessness of sails 
and rudder. There is no wind to fill the one, nor fulerutm or 
resisting force fur the other. The only power of a gas bal- 
loon is its buoyant foree; and thus all inward efforts at pro- 
pulsion vr control, beyond a simple means of rising or falling 
through a depreciation of the buoyant material or the ballast 
weight, are manifestly fruitless. Until some other inward 
motive power than mere buoyancy is deviscd, no forward step 
can be made in axrostaties; and the union of any other with 
the gas balloon is entirely hopeless, since the craft is wholly 
at the merey of the element which sustains it. The wind 
currents. too, are so variable that navigating the air between 
given points under their coptrel would be quite as much out 
of the question. 

No difficulty is experienced at a less height than two cr 
three miles, by persons in health, nor is any other decided 
scbsation felt under ordinary circumstances. There may be 
a slight ringing or closing of the ears with some persons ina 
but in the -upper regi‘ns a deafness is expe. 
rieveed. At the height of three and a half miles the atmos- 
phere is known to have just half the density it has at the 
surface; and there is, of course, the correspunding decrease of 
atmospheric pressure. At the surface, a man cf ordinary 
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size is said to sustain an atmospheric pressure of 25,000 
pounds, while at the height named it is reduced one half, the 
change bringing with it many discomforts. The reduction 
of atmospheric pressure is felt by the balloon through tne ex- 
pansion of the gas and the distension of its envelope, and thus 
to rise to great altitude necessitates an expenditure of the 
gas, as well as of ballast. To guard against a too sudden ex- 
pansion of the balloon, the open neck at the bottom servesas 
a sort of safety valve, while it also becomes necessary to let 
out gas at times through the valve at the top. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE, 


The coal miner passes in his cage rapidly from the light 
of day to the darkness of the coal-bed, several hundred yards 
beneath the surface. Here he toils—too often in a con- 
strained position—for hours, hewing coal by the dim light 
of a lamp filtered through the small meshes if a wire gauze. 
His dangers are many, and, fiom the moment the miner 
trusts himself on the descending cage, they begin. A man a 
day is killed in the shaits of our collieries. The roof above 
him in his working place is often treacherous, and nearly 
six men are killed for every million of tons of coal raised in 
this country, by the fall of the stratum beneath which he 
labors. Then the coal itself is, sometimes continuously, 
often suddenly, pouring out its ecarbyretted hydrogen gas, 
which, mixing with air, becomes the fire-damp; and, with 
the sad casualtics arising from its explosion, we are, unfor- 
tunately, but too familiar. In one moment scores of men 
are destroyed by the force of the explosion; and those who 
escape the fire-damp, perish in the deadly cloud of ‘“after- 
damp,” “stythe,’ or ‘‘choke-damp,”’ as the carbonic acid 
formed by the explosion is variously named. Nor are these 
all the dangers of the miner. He suddenly breaks into old 
workings, of which no records have been kept, and he per- 
ishes by drowning, in the rush of the liberated waters, surg- 
ing under the pressure of the column of fluid, which has 
been gathering, it may be, for ages. The coal may be set 
on fire by an explosion of gunpowder, or from some acciden- 
tal cause, and, fanned by the force of the ventilating cur- 
rent, become rapidly so extensive, as to cut off all means of 
escape. Then we have the sad record of the Hartley Col- 
liery, in which, by the breaking of the machinery, the shaft 
was closed, and 20-4 men and boys found a living tomb. A 
similar accident occurred but a few weeks since near Rother- 
ham, where the whole body of colliers at work were in a 
moment sealed in their colliery fur some days; but, happily, 
here it was possible to release them. 

The toiler in the metal mines, who is not liable to suffer 
from explosions of fire-damp, is surrounded by numerous 
dangers, analogous to those already described. Beyond 
those, from the severity of the labors of the metalliferous 
miner in air deficient of oxygen and with an excess of car- 
bonie acid, and from the injurious influence of climbing on 
peed ladders, from, it may be, more than 300 fathoms 

eneath the surface, bronchial diseases are contracted early 
in life, and the average period of his existence is but little 
above half that enjoyed by other men. 

The very conditions of a miner's life render him a peeu- 
liar man. The darkness of the recesses of a mine gave birth 
to the kobal and the gnome,—types of all the various super- 


stitions which, although somewhat modified, still haunt the | 


miner. is ever a religious man. There is no profane 
speaking in ‘underground life,” and whistling is regarded as 
an act of levity, and always cheeked. Yet the miner's re- 
ligion is almost always that of the fatalist. “T shall not die 


until it pleases the Lord” is his expression. .\ man who 


was brqught out of the Lundhill Colliery for dead, but who 
recovered, was soon at work in a neighboring colliery known 
to be ofa “fiery” character. He was asked by a visitor if 
he was not under fear, having already suffered so severely? 
‘“No,”’ was his unhesitating reply; “the Lerd who saved me 
then will save me again.” 

M. Simonin gives a deseription of the result of an inunda- 
tion of a Liége colliery: —“On the 28th of February, a sud- 
den irruption of the water wiich had been dammed up in the 
old werkings surprised the collicrs in the mine of Beaujone, 
some of whom had just time cnough to make their eseape by 
means of the shaft, while others in their hasty flight were 
drowned; the rest remained close prisoners. The overman, 
Ifubert Goffin, could have gone up in the tub, but would not 
do so; and he even kept his son, a boy aged twelve, near him. 
Like the captain who ought not to abandon his ship in the 
moment of danger, he meant to remain in the mine, display- 
ing the most heroie devotion and the noblest resignation. ‘I 
will save all my men,’ he said, ‘or I will perish with them.’ 
Firm at his post, he encouraged and sustained everybody, 
striving to revive the courage of those who were on the point 
of yielding. Seenes took place such as the pen eannot de- 
scribe. Two men were engaged in a quarrel,and while Goffin 
tried to separate them, some exclaimed, ‘Let them fight; we 
will eat the one who is beaten.’ At another time, all these 
men were seized with despair. The work that Goffin had 
caused them to begin, with the object of finding, if possible, 
a way out, having produced disengagements of fire-damp, 
they cried to their chief, ‘Do not close the communication; 
let us take the lights there and blow ourselves up.’ Some 
exhausted miners seemed to be nearly dying; their comrades, 
as they afterwards acknowledged, watched for the instant, in 
order to devour their bodies. All the lamps were extin- 
guished for want of air; the weakest and most timid became 
delirious, complaining that somebody wanted to kill them by 
leaving them without food or light. They imperiously de- 
manded something to eat, and inveighed against Goffin. They 
contended for the candles, which they devoured. Some went 
creeping along to quench their thirst. ‘It seemed,’ said they, 
‘as though we were drinking the blood of our comrades.’ ” 

Ifowever, help from without came to the colliers. At the 
end of five days, twenty-four colliers were released, and once 
more saw the light of the sun. 


— 


CBorrespo 


Laker City, Nov. 19, 1869. 


Messrs. Harrison Gopne: 

Although but an humble tiller of the soil, I find many ideas and 
reflections, peculiar to my own individual organization, will come 
bubbling up unbidden, convincing me that God left free the hu- 
man mind, and that we cannot bind without destroying its 
divinity. 

In reading the Mac ztxe, in which Iam always deeply inter- 
ested, I was particularly struck with the statement made by Bro- 
ther E. W. Tullidge, that President Young remarked, before the 
High Council at your trial, that we had revelations enough to last 
a thousand years. How can we reconcile that with his statement, 
made in reply to David and Alexander Smith, in the 14th Ward 
Assembly Rooms, that the Bible, Book of Mormon and Book of 
Covenants, were not worth the ashes of a rye staw, as we were 
henceforth to be governed by the Living Oracles. Be governed 
by Living Oracles, and the Ileavens closed for a thousand years? 

The Lord informed the Prophet Joseph that if he lived to the 
age of eighty-five years, he should see Mim in the fiesh. Now, if 
we have revelations to do usa thousand years, why should the 
Lord come in twenty; and is he to be deharred from giving any 
revelations when he does come? 
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Another question | would ask for information. At the meeting 
which was held in Nauvoo, when the burden of gathering the 
tithing, building temples, etc., was thrown upon the shoulders of 
the Twelve, there arose a controversy between President Young 
and the Prophet. President Young contended that ‘we should 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” while the Prophet 
Joseph declared in the most emphatic terms, and by inspiration, 
that the Twelve should give a strict account of every cent of tith- 
_ ing received by them, and also pay their own. Now it is conced- 
ed by all that the Prophet was inspired upon that occasion, to lay 
down certain rules, and make certain declarations, in anticipa- 
tion of his martyrdom, which soon followed. Consequently those 
rules were to be laws to the Twelve and the Chureh, when he 
should ‘‘go to rest for a little season.” 

Now please notice that the strongest requirement then made up- 
on the Twelve, and that upon which the Prophet laid the most 
stress, was that they should be able to account for all the tithing 
received ty them. Then reflect upon the statement made by 
President Young, a few conferences since, after taking all the 
power of the Twelve into his own hands, that he could not tell 
what had become of the tithing. When he innocently made that 
assertion, did he intend to acknowledge that the mission given 
him, in connection with the balance of the Twelve, had failed in 
that particular upon which their instructions were the most 
definite? And if one tenth of the property of the Church is more 
than one man can control and properly account for, would it not 
be madness to concede him the control of the whole? 

The issue seems plain. If the canon of scripture is full (in 
which case we have advanced to where Joseph commenced) then 
let us all use the best intelligence God and nature have given us, 
by living in accordance therewith. And if, on the other hand, 
we have Living Oracles, a Prophet, Seer and Revelator, whose 
voice is the voice of God, we should be allowed to know when his 
mission commenced, and what message from the Heavens inau- 
gurated that august event. 

Of two facts we are certain. It could not have been at the 
death of Joseph ; as the first general epistle of the Twelve de- 
clared, in all sincerity, that we were then without a prophet in 
the flesh. It could not have been during our first fifteen years 
sojourn in the mountains, as President Young frequently de- 
clared, during that period, that he was neither a prophet nor the 
son of a prophet, but simply an apostle of Joseph Smith. That 
the Urim and Thummum are again bestowed upon the head of 
the Church, and that prophetic visions are opened to his mind, I 
should be happy to learn; but, as a people, we could not be pro- 
fited thereby till the revelations or prophecies were presented in 
proper form; nor can we without such proof, take all that our 
worthy President and the Twelve have said upon the subject of 
his non-Prophetship as a joke, and assume, under penalty of dis- 
membership, that the reverse was all the time true. 

In writing the foregoing I have acted upon the principle that 
the public acts of public men are public property; and as the 
present religion of the masses is centered in the man, we cannot 
well, in touching the principle, avoid touching the man. Our 
condition is not without a precedent, as Moses only left the an- 
cient Israelites a few days before they erected a golden calf. It 
is not, therefore, so very strange, in the absence of revelation, 
that we as a people should confer upon our fellow-man the honors 
only due a God. 

Yours in the cause of Truth. 
AGRICOLA. 


+o 


City, Nov 16th, 1869. 


I pray that God will bless you in your present undertaking — 
namely, in spreading truth. I am very much pleased with the 
MAaGazine; also very much instructed and enlightened by it, not 
because E. L. T. Harrison and W. 8. Godbe publish it, but because 
of the truth it contains; and my prayer is that God will continually 
bless you and enlighten your minds, that you may bring forth 
principles which will be for the edificatign and instruction of the 
people. Ihave just been reading the article on ‘Unconditional 
Obedience;”’ a better one I never read, and I am satisfied that it 
was dictated by the spirit of the Almighty. I believe that allthe 
articles published in the Macazink, on points of doctrine, aredic- 
tated by the same spirit. I anxiously look for each issue of the 
Magazine, for I am satisfied it will enlighten any man who will 
read it and give heed to its teachings. I call you brethren, for I 
lock upon you as such, notwithstanding what has transpired of 


late, and you shall have my fellowship so long as you continue in 
Hea present course and spirit; and I am satisfied that God will 
less you in connection with your brethren. If there is any ap- 
ostacy connected with your proceedings I cannot see it. 
I remain your brother, in love, 
W. Kesey. 


o- aD -o 


Camp IN THE Mountains, Nov. Ist, 1869. 
Wx. 8. 


Dear Brother: Theard a rumor that you, together with some 
others, were becoming victimized for daring to express an honest 
opinion. The nature or particulars of your crime (?) I have not 
learned, not having seen a paper for some weeks, except when in 
the hands of another, who read in my hearing an article headed, 
“Justifiable Obedience,’’ which article had and hus my unquali- 
fied approval. Whether that was your fata! step | do not know, 
but would like to be enlightened. 

I would like you t» send me a file of the back numbers of the 
Maaazine, that I may learn how my brotler has sinned and fal- 
len (! 

I have not time to write much, but I think a deal. Suffice it to 
say that, though suffering from the effects of ‘‘blind obedience,” 
I am not entirely discouraged. I behold the dawning ofa day 
which is sure to dispel the darkness of night, and bring joy and 
gladness to many a desponding heart. 

lod moves ina mysteriousjway, 
His wonders to perform, &c. 


All is right, and I recognize the finger of Providence in all that 
is taking place. 

I need not exhort you to patience nor prayerfulness; for I know 
you too well to believe you will cease communion with our heavenly 
Father, or that you fail to prize the truths of our religion. 

There is one thing certain,—if hell is made up of such men as 
yourself, and some others whose names I have heard mentioned 
in the same eonnection, that is the very place I want my ticket 
for. 

Your brother in the gospel of truth and integrity. 


THE DUCHESNE ESTATE. 


‘‘Hadn’t we best be giltin’ back to the shop?” asked Philpot, 
after two or three days of continuous eating and drinking, which 
Roland called “‘looking over the property.”’ 

‘Can't see it,”’ was the answer. ‘Let the old rum-hole run it- 
self. I’m not going back there to roost. It’s a mighty good mar- 
ket up here, and the bunks just fit my backbone. What's the use 
of going anywhere? The whole business has got to come where I 
am. Ifthe lawyers want me, let ’em call. (’m comfortable. Ring 
for another bottle, won’t you?”’ 

They drank as usual; neither more nor less; simply all they could. 
The result was as usual that the flabby Philpot slept on the first 

of the stairway, while Roland was just able to get to bed 

in his boots and trowsers. The household servants, aristocrati- 
cally contemptuous of this plebeian Stefano and Trinculo, had al- 
ready learned to minister to them very carelessly, especially in 
their hours of helplessness. During the night Roland awoke. 
Every man who has continuously abused his nerves with strong 
drink, knows the mysterious terrors which come upon the inebri- 
ate when he struggles out of his nightmares, amid darkness and 
solitude. It was not by any means the first time that this preco- 
cious debauchee had awakened in such a state of fright that he 
dared.not stir or call out. But this time there was really some- 
thing horrible present; something which made the roots of his 
| hair shudder, and his skin give out a cold sweat; something which 
for a moment paralyzed his limbs and his tongue. Vaporous 
moonlight, falling through bluish gauze curtains, cast a sickly 
gleam upon a tall, lank and upright figure, draped in burial wihte. 
Its head alone was uncovered; the graveclothes, drooping upon the 
narrow shoulders, disclosed a skull; the yellowish cranium, the 
bleached teeth and cavernous eye-sockets showed with horrible 
distinctness. I+ stood by the window, with the stiffness of a sen- 
tinel. But at Roland's first start of consciousness, it quitted its 
position with a slow movement, swept noiselessly to the foot of the 
bed, and halted there, facing-the scared drunkard. Now, for the 
first time, Roland perceived a phosphorescent glimmer in the hol- 


lows of the eyes. - 
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Had the youth been in good health, he would not probably have 
been shaken overmuch, and he certainly would not have been 
alarmed superstitiously. But his nerves were disordered by a 
week’s debauch; he was not far removed from delirium tremens; 
he was hardly sane. During one of those minutes which take 
more life out of a man than an ordinary month, he was speechless, 
motionless, paralytic with terror. The spectre stirred; it slid to 
the corner of the bed; it turned to approach him. 

With an effort which filled his hair and bedewed his skin witha 
= iration like that of death, Roland threw up his benumbed 

ands and cried in a squeaking whisper, ‘‘Cio away!’ 

It wouldn’t go; on the contrary it came nearer; it tried to lie 
down beside him. In disgust and horror, fearful of being em- 
braced by this mouldering visitant, Roland tumbled to the back 
side of the bed. Scarcely was he there ere the ghost stood beside 
him. Back again he bounced, and back glided the spectre. Roland 
seemed to himself a mass of shuddering gooseflesh, on the point of 
disintegration and dissolution, ready to drop to pieces. If the 
shrouded tormentor had dipped skeicton fingers into him and taken 
out handfuls of loose sarcass, he would not have been astonished. 
Pieces of him might have rubbed off on the bedclothes without ex- 
citing his surprise. Escape at last: he leaped from the bed and 
ran: bang went his head against door-posts and walls; he never 
minded it; he flew. At the prospect of safety his voice came to 
him in the long shrill scream of a child, which recovers its breath 
after a fall. ‘Still yelling, he reached the stairway, and fell head- 
foremost. It was a lucky circumstance for him that flabby, blub- 
bery Jacob Philpot had gone to sleep on the landing. Philpot 
awoke with a grunt, rolled somebody or something off his stomach, 
tumbled down the remaining stairs after it, drew his revolver and 
commenced firing. What was the matter he did oa know, but his 
Southern instinct led him to have immediate recoufse to his shoot- 
ing-iron, and he blazed away in the darkness like a platoon. It 
seemed to him that a dozen people got off him and ran away 
screeching. His last ball brought down a glass chandelier in the 
parlor, with a crash which nearly bereft him of his lowdown 
senses. Then there was silence; next a tumult of negro voices; 
servants bearing lights flowed into the hall; and thus the scene 
ended. 

Roland reappeared next morning, with the stains of earth and 
herbage on his back, showing how he had passed the close of the 
night. At the breakfast-table there was a period of sulky silence. 
Roland kept one eye shut; sometimes the right, sometimes the left; 
the open one always glaring at Philpot. The doughty countenance 
of tne latter had an expression like that of a dog who discovers 
that he has attempted to bite his master, mistaking him for a 
stranger. 

“TI say, old porpus chops, you come mighty near finishin’ me 
last night,” began the heir of the Duchesne estate. 

‘I didn’t know it was you,’”’ returned the victim of rum dropsy, 
with a bestial humility. ‘I’d a shot myself sooner than fired at 
you.” 

‘Oh, you would, would you?” said Roland, with a squint of 
harrowing incredulity. ‘‘Let’s see you do it next time. I wouldn’t 
mind if you tried it on now. Don’t hold in on my account.”’ 

‘‘How covld I know who was thar?” pleaded Philpot, ‘You 
mounted me in the dark like a bag o’ cotton. Got your boot in 
I thought the niggers was insurrected.”’ 
* Somethin’ got into my room last night, and wanted to light on 
me.’ 
‘Like enough niggers. Was it black?” 

“No, it was white—whiter than a grave-stone—had a skull and 
grinned at me. By Jiminy! I sweat all my whiskey out of mein 
less ’n a minute.” 

‘Look a here, Roland,’’ implored Philpot, ‘‘jest keep an eye on 
yerself. I’m afeard it was the man with the poker.”’ 

“IT don’t go it halfso hard as youdo. Why, I got to bed last 
night, and you keeled up on the stairs.’’ 

“Yes, Iknow. But it don’t matter about me. Now you, jest 
come into this property, you’d be a heavy loss to yerself. Let’s 
try, jest for a day or two, to stay sober. Don’t let’s get outside 
of more ’n a bottle apiece, and that plain whiskey. These wines 
and mixed drinks are bad for the health.”’ 

‘“T pint. Let’s have a temperance society. Tell old Tom to give 
us our two bottles, and lock up the rest and hide the key.” 

It was done. All day these two teetotallers suffered with thirst 
on their quart apiece. At evening, sober, wretched and desperate, 
they extorted the key of the wine-vault from Tom, and drank 
themselves a trifle drunker than usual. It was long past midnight 
when Philpot went under the table, an indistinct mass of snoring 
pulp, much in the state of a stranded jelly-fish, and not greatly 
differing from one in features and expression. With his two hands 


on the board, as if about to address an audience, Roland struggled 
to his perpendiculer, turned himself as slowly and carefully as if 
he were a crate of china, and set off we for his bedroom, 
one eye sagaciously open. At the stairs he halted, the ascent 
looked a mile high, and straight up at that, moreover he was 
vaguely afraid of the ghost. A little before hé had not wanted as- 
sistance, but now he thought he should like some niggers. 

‘‘What those fellahs gone to bed for? Why don’t they set up for 
me? I'll teach ’em their business. I’lllighton’em. D—n’em!”’ 

Such were his reflections, and such he supposed were his words, 
as he zig-zagged from wall to wall toward the rear of the house. 
It was a spacious edifice in reality, and to Roland it now seemed 
illimitable. Moreover, the footing was unsteady; the floors keeled 
up before him and behind him, it was like walking a deck in a 
storm. After a laborious and eventful journey, he found a back 
door, strove obstinately with it, swore at it and it open. Step- 
ping into a piazza, faintly illuminated by starlight, he fell over 
something. A nondescrint! wrapped in loose drapery, a pack of 
unassorted, sct‘abbling-legs and arms, a mysterious monster, soft 
in some spots and tough as timber in others, a most clamorous 
monster, too, squealing and bellowing in various voices. Suddenly 
invigorated by terror, Roland grappled with it, rolled over it, 
went under it and lost himself in the middle of it. Among the 
amazing members of the creature there seemed to be one wooden 
one, which was particularly hard on him, grinding his shins, 
mashing his nose and pinching his fingers. 

‘‘H-o-o!” howled the caitiff, “who dat fightin’ me? Hi yah! 
Jumboloro got you. Now guess you catch it. H-o-o-o!” And then 
followed a burst of goblin laughter, “‘Wah, wah, wah.” 

After a fierce struggle they tumbled apart and rose. There was 
a brief pause for breath, during which they faced each other in 
silence, like two game-cocks. Then the monster began to dance; 
squeaking and bellowing and tossing its drapery, it capered about 
Roland; legs and arms, or perhaps fins, of various lengths, went 
out and in marvellously; now and then it stamped with what 
sounded like a hoof. 

Roland had made a tolerable fight thus far, but this demonstra- 
tion was too much for his whiskey-rotted nerves, and he undertook 
to retreat. The moment he faced about, down came the nonde- 
script’s head, there was a miscellaneous charge of legs and fins 
and hoofs, one awful butt, and the drunkard was on his face. He 
rolled over on his back just in time to witnessa new horror. With 
a rush of drapery a white object passed through the piazza into 
the hall, where it turned and revealed a skeleton-head, the eye 
sockets faintly blazing. Uttering a simultaneous shriek, the late 
combatants skedaddled in any number of different directions. The 
last sound which Roland heard was that awful hoof going from 
him through the darkness. For the second time in forty-eight 
hours he passed the night out of doors. By afternoon of the next 
day the house servants were full of stories about ghosts, vondoos 
and obis. There was an influenza of fright on the place, every- 
body caught it, and had it badly, like a second attack of measles; 
niggers and white folks, they were all laid up with it. 

“I say, I never believed in ghosts before,” observed Roland to 
the chalky-faced Philpot.' “But hanged if it don’t begin to smell 
pretty strong of’em. What’s to be done, old porpus-chops ?”’ 

‘Better quit till the ‘state is settled. Reckon it ain't quite 
squar, this livin’ on a dead man afore the lawyers is done with 
him. Told ye; ’n the fust place, didn’ feel easy bout it.”’ 

“What would the boys say to hear we was scared out by 
ghosts?” 

“Boys be cussed |! 
bills.”’ 

“T guess I won’t go till I’ve inquired into the character of this 
old institution among the neighbors,” decided Roland. ‘Haveup 
some horses, Philpot. We'll ride round.” 

The Rambeau house being the nearest, they made their first 
visitthere. Philpot, like a meek lowdowner, as he was, wanted to 
stop in the hall, but Roland nudged him, trod on his toes and 
winked at him authoritatively, and the two entered the parlor to- 

ether. With a slight flush in her pale, massive face, Madame 
ambeau rose to receive the heir of the Duchesne estate. Her eye 


If they say anything, ask ’em to settle thar 


was very investigating, she was querying whether the young man . 


would do, she glanced to see how he was received by Ninette. A 
very politic and a slightly greedy lady was Madame Rambeau. 
Ninette answered the awkward bow of Roland by a cold inclina- 
tion of the head, and without rising. Even Madame found the 
young man “horrid,’’ could hardly conceal her dislike of his 
gashed lip, sore nose, swelled face and plug-ugly manner, began 
to feel that he could not by any possibility be made todo. Still, 
she had told Ninette to treat him decently, in case he should call; 
she had tried to hint to her that a fortune ia to a husband what 


| 


TILE 


sugar is fo a pill, and she was seereily wrathful at the girl's 
averted face and chill demeanor. 
pathy with the troubles and anxieties of mothers! 
skort, are so hardhearted! So fell Madame, 
“My name is Roland, said the legatec, advancing with one 
| moist eye closed and the other Gxed on Ninette.  **And this is ny 
friend and bar-—my friend, Mr. Vhilpot.” 

“Have the goodness to sit dowa,’ replied Madame Rambeau. 
“But why call yourself Noland? Tire name should now be Duch- 


esne, should it mot” 
| “Youre right, macam. DPuchesne  Vhatsethe will. <fhat’sso. 
New thing.” 


| But Thaven’t got used to it yet. 

“Ah! but you are so well paid for it!’ smiled the lady. “The 
| Duchesne estate is worth a name, even an aristoeratie one. like 
yours.” 

“Heavy old estate, adintiteld Roland. “Big thing.” 

Madame’s eyes Mashed-—-this coarse, stupid hoor was intoler- 
able, she wanted to hurt him. 

“Are you descended from the Rotamd—the Roland ef 
Charlemagne?” she asked. was mad, you know. Lhope brain 
affection does not run in the family.” 
| Roland had not a suspicion that he was being satirized; her 
sneer, smothered in smiles, was to him quite impalpable.  More- 
over, not being a student of Arioste, he was puzzled by her allusion 
to-Orlando Furioso. Ile glaneed askant at Philpot for guidance. 
But that worthy, overwhelmed by the presence of “high-toned” 
people, sat meck and speechless on the edge of the chair, his nap- 
less hat between his greasy knees and his white eyes fixed on the 


Danghters, in 


fioor. 
“You beat confessed Roland. do beat me 
bad, Ldowt know whether Pm descended from the old chap or 
Was he much mad 2” 


not. 
| “THe entirely lost bis wits, and they had to be sought for in the 
moon,’ said Madame, gravely. 

) “The devil!” muttered Roland, turning a elance of hewilder- 
ment upon Phiipot. The latter slightly elevated his colorless eyes, 
| and whispered out of one corner of his tohaeco-stained mouth, 
| «Some vondoo business. reckon.” 

‘(Queer country, anyway,maam, continued Roland. Sy old 
| house over there is haunted, ov somethin’ like it.”’ 

“Ah!is it?” answered Madame, calmly. ‘But. of course, it is. 
| I knew it.” 

| “The what's his name you did! 

“About fifty years.” 

“What? and old Duchesne lived there 
> But it killed him at last, you know.” 
+ “DT say, Philpot, that’s what made the old boy drink oo.’ 
| pered Roland, opening beth his eves with a start. 
| Philpot, wiping the perspiration from his putty-colored face, 
| responded with a groan of assent and dismay. After some further 
| conversation the visitors departed. 

When the door had closed behind them. Ninetie spoke for the 
first time since their appearance. 
“Mamma, how could you tell tina 
been haunted ?”’ 
“T meant,” replied the motuer, by 
“Ah! but that is too bad on our poor old friend. 
was good when he cried over Jeanie Deans.’ 
“Besides, | want that brute to be driven away,” continued the 
elderlady. ‘Ll want time for Vincent to be found, and to arrive. 
Every day that this creature stays strengthens nis claim to the es- 
tate Possession, | have always heard, is nine points of the law.” 
in her womanly and siense ignerance of law, talked Mad- 
ame, 

What with the skeleton-seaded apparition, and his drunken 

ficht with the equally drunken Jumbolore, and Madame Ram- 
| beau’s adroit hints of ancient hauntings, our friend Roland went 
home convineed that the Duchesne place was no fitting residence 

for human beings. 
“Hanged if bdowi travel to inervewl he said to Philpot, as 
ambled along. befere oeoine back, have a new 
house built. Taint goin’ te live ina grave, with ghostsand von- 
doos, Philpot. aintimy style. Tt never was. amd Taint goin 


, to begin it now, you bet your pile ow te 


has it been so! 
ail the while?” 


i! 


ihe Duchesne place has 


fam sure he 


dering and, perhaps, crying over the question, “Where was Vin- 
cent?” The Duchesne estate Was now a tiatter of minor conse- 
quenee to her, so overwhelming was her anxicty as to the fate of 
the man she loved. Not a word from him for three weeks: no re- 
ply to letters of inquiry sent to Mobile. Tt was insupportable, it 
was horrible. 


UTAII] MAGAZINE. 


Nov. 


21; 


Presently there was an outburst of joyful shrieks and bellows 


Daughters have so little sym- | from the greenery, near the gate: and in another moment Jumbo- 


loro appeared in the shadowy pathway which led up to the man- 
sion. The hacehanalian old faun was outdoing himself: it seemed 
as if his sound leg would run clear away from his hobbed one, and 
dismember him; his raiment waved, his stick slashed the orange 
branches, and the whites of lis eyes illuminated the evening. 

Prancing, jerking, snorting, and syucaking up to the veranda, 
he bellowed, This time he eome. Henry Vin- 
cent! Here he he for sure. fumboloro tell you both times. Wah, 
wah, wah.” 

Strong desire is alWays ready to take the wings of hope, and 
earry us aloft. Ninetle sprage to her fect. with the ery, Oh, 
Jumboloro! is it true?” 

Then, seeing another figure coming up the walk, she rushed 
down the steps, ran through the flower-scented gloom, and threw 
herself into eager arms. : 

“My darling! my goddess! iy neauty whispered 
the stranger, turning her head hack to look tnto her face. 

After a time, no doubt pleasantly filled. there came a moment 
when she was able to say, “Oh! what lias Kept yoruso long?’ 

“Lam ashamed to tell you,” he answered. Pimay as well 
make a clean breast of it. Such a thing shall never have a chanee 
to happen again. Twas invited toa bachelor supper in New Or- 
leans, After supper, as | was going home. or going somewhere. I 
don’t know where—pardon me, my dear chiid: | assure you it is 
the last*folly of the kind. Well, J don’t kuow what happened tiil 
next morning. But then | found myself on a vessel dropping down 
the river. They told me that | had shipped myself fer a common 
sailor. helieve it. Lbeclieve that Iwas kidnapped while 
I wasasleep. You will forgive me, won't you?” 

“What an outrage! exclaimed Ninette. “The wreicoes ought 
to be punished.” 

“Well, J made a row, as you may suppose. After a few days I 
frightened the captain, and he took meinto the cabin. Finally, we 
met a vessel hound for New Orleans; and so, instead of visiting 
Havre.fhere lam. You are not angry with me? Youdon't despise 
me, Ninette?” 

“Oh Ilenry:”? she sighed, iiiting her face to worship hii. 

“You are sufficiently punished,” she said, presently. “You have 
lost the Duchesne estate. But | ought not to have told you so sud- 
denly, ’ she added, tenderiy. “Don’t mind it. We shall not need 
it. Weean be very happy without it.” 

“You dear child,” he whispered, caressing her hand. Tell me 
the whole story.” 

“It has gone toa hideous little wretch--2 barkeeper, or some- 
thing of that sort —who calls himself Edward Roland. Oh, there 
is no doubt about if. The will said Bdward Roland. Nobody 
comprehends; but so it is.” 

“My name is Kdward Roland.” he answered, with a smile. 

“Henry! what do you mean?” che exchiimed, stepping back 
from him. 


“Who are you? 

“Now, | have got to tell you anviner bad affair, and this time 
you will be really angry,’ he stammered. “It was a duel.” 

“Oh! answered Ninette, in a tone of relicf. Duels were not 
crimes in the eyes of Southern girls. 

“LT was asecond,” he continued. 
kiiled. So the authorities of Mobile got out warrants for all the 
parties concerned, I was not to binme. t had trieito bring 
about a peaceable settlement, Still, IP didn’t want to be arrested. 
So LT ran away. | took the name of Henry Vincent, and lived 
for a while in Carrollton. Then | eame up here to visit my 
father's old friend, Duchesne, That is the whole mystery, Ni- 
nette. Are youangry with me?” If ske was angry she did not 
show it in the usual way, for she lect him scize her hands onee 
more. 

“LT knew abont this other Roland,” 
knew him, too -used to drink at his place. But le probably 
never heard himealled anything but Ned. | heard of the fellow’s 
claim in New Orleans, and have seen my lawyer about it. The 
will is badly worded, of course: but my right can be maintained. 
Your mother is a witness as to weat Roland was meant, 

Some weeks after Edward Roland, the barkeeper, had been 
dispossessed by Edward Roland, the gentleman (now Duchesne), 
the conversation at the Rambeau dinner-table turned on the ghost 
of the Duchesne mansion. 

Perhaps had best explain.” sail Madame Rambean. was 
a little trick ofiny own. Cato here managed it admirably.” 

Cato grinned from ear to ear, and went on serving the table. 

“What was the use of it?” demanded Ninette. 


“Well —it was soothing,” answered Madame. 


“One of ihe prine:pals was 


he added. ‘Duchesne 
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THE GRAIFENBERG MEDICINES ARE INVALUABLE. GODBE & CO. HAVE THEN. 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS AND GRAND Sip*TARES, 
7% OCTAVP:. 

The **ARION ” is the very best Viapo for the Great 
West, because it stands in tut. lenges tuan any other 
Piano. t requires no repairing or reculating ; ship- 
ping any «distance, or dan.puess dues vot affect them. 


? 


THE UTAH 


~ 


HEALTH SECURED 


It commences wheve the “First Premium” Makers | 


stop, and upon the most improved Modern scale 
makes, four patented improvements: which make 


the Arion more simple, yet stronger; increasing its ' 


volume and beanty of tone, while rendering the in- 
strument more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Arion Reversed Wooden Agraffe 
Bridge, which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in a wooden bridge (the res: whereon the 
strings lay), and obtains all the «s:lad prolonged 
strength of tone of the mets) Azraffe, without that 
acute metalic noise which the metal Agrafle develops 
by use. 

Secondly, The Patent .trion Compound Wrest- 
Plank, which hoids the tuning pins, is six thick- 
uesses Of hard maple, the of each layer runs in 
a different directig:. The aivantages are, the 20 
tons strain of the strings cannot split our Arion 
wrest-plank, as frequently happens in other Pianos, 
and when people say “Wy Piano won't stand in tune.’ 
all other makers must use the single wrest plank 
with the grain rnuning only one way. 

The Arton Tuning-Pins have end wood te held 
them on every side, while all other makers can have 
itonly upon two sides of their pins, 


Thirdly, The Patent Aréon Diagonal Sustaining | 
Bar, extending parellel with the steel strings under | 


the over struug Bass strings. The is the only 
Piano wherein the enormous strain of the large 
steel strings is resisted in the natural place and di- 
rection. Using this bar renders the weakest part in 
all other over strung Pianos the 


STRONGEST IN THE ARION. 


Fourthly, The Patent Arion Iron Frame concen- 
trates all the metal in front of the tuning pin line, 
and its frame is let into ‘butted) the front edge ¢f the 
wooden wrest plank, therely preventing the great 
strain of the strings upon it from splitting or mov- 
ing it one partickh. All other “Full Iron Frames” 
cover the entire wrest plank, and when it is split it 
cannot be seen, the wood of the A 

THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
wialipported by either buncome, weak facts, or se 
‘ess or complicated Patents, We append a tew un 
bonght opinions of those who 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The Mus‘cal Director of the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music, Edward Mollenhaner, says. 
Arion Thought of you is the best Piano Levee play- 
ed on; that rolling bass and silvery treble, ete.” 

John H. Woods, Piano Dealer. Oswego, N. Y., says: 
? The tone is truly immense, and serpasses anything 
in the shape of a Piano we eversaw cr beard of, ete.” 


Horace Greely said: “The arfon is the best Square | 


Piano, superior for its c'earness and brilliamcy of 
tone,” &c. 

Louis Wagner, Fort Leaverworth, says: ““My Piano 
arrived here in splendid order. Its ¢one fills my par- 
lor with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of 
all who hear it. Mivs . Who is teachiog the 
Piano desires me to order one for her,” &e 


We desire agents in every city where v e have not 


appointed them. 
COVELI a CO., 
BROAD WAY,N.Y., 


General Agents for G. C. Manv9°s Pat. Arion Piano- | 


fertes. 


J. HOOPER Co., | 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
SECOND SOUTH ST. 


rion wrest plank , 


BY USING 


This remarkable Am- 
erican Remedy is car- 


Over five mil- 
lion boxes are sole 
Annually. Compose 
entireiy of Flowers, 
Roots, Balsams andl 


storm. 


on the human sytem 
is pleasant, satistac- 
tery and snecesstnl. 


remedy for Liver 
Complaints, Gout, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 
Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of txe Blood, Inflama- 
tion, Melancholy, Sick Headache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Ilead, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, 
Billous Affection<, Female Dixeases, etc., ete 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. * 


KID STRENCTHENING PLASTERS. 


: These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 

ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 
in five hours. Indeed, 
so certain are they to 
do this, that the pro- 
prietor warrauts them. 
>pread from resins, bal- 
sums and gums, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them peculiar- 
ly adapted to the wants 
of Females and others. 
Each Plaster will wear 
from one to four 
mosxths, and in rhen- 
matic complaints, 
=. sprains and bruises, fre- 


- 


quently effects cures when all other remedies fail. 
PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, Bronchitis. Minis- 
ters Sore Threat, Lossof Offensive Discharges 
form the Hlead, Partial Deafness, Sounds of Distant 
Waterfalls, Whizzing of Steam, etc. 

“TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY, 
But is u-edin a common pipe. It cures on the prin- 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and threatare brought immediately under its 
influence. This remedy strikes at the reot of the 
disease, and drives from the market all other med- 
icines ter the same maladies, 


PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES, 25 CENTS. 


EI ARVELLW’S 


HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses and 
cattle have 
Leen tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pub- 
lic for six- 

teen years. 
Itundreds 
principal horsemen ofthe Union have pronounc- 
oi them the only Condition Powders safe to use and 
work the horse. There is nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to Im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them: and their combined testimony 
them one of the wonders of medical science. 

~eient to filla small book are in our pessession, 
testifving to their goodness. Merchants are request- 
ed to warrant them, and refund the purchase money 
should they fail to give satisfaction. 

"SS" All the above articles are sold by Druggists 
and Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESALE 
and RETALL by 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


ALL ORDERS PUNCTUALLY ATFENBED T8 


67 Murray Street, NEW YORK: 


ADVERTISER. 


- 


rying the world hy | 


They urea positive 
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Ayer’s 

Hair Vigor, 
‘For restoring Grey Hair to 
its natural Vitality and Color. 


A dressing which is 
at once agreeable, neal- 
thy. and effectual for 
preserving the hair. 
Faded ov yray hair is 
soon restored to its OF 
inet! color with the gloss 
and freshness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, 
falling hair is checked, 


and baldness often, though not always, 


cured by its use. Nothing can restore 
the heir where the follicles are destroy- 
ed, or the glands atrophied and decayed. 
But such as remain can be saved for 
usefulness by this application. Instead 
of fouling the hair with a pasty sediment 
it will keep it clean and vigorous. Its 
occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and conse- 
quently prevent baldness. — Free from 
those deleterious substances which make 
some preparations dangerous and inju- 
rious to the hair, the Viger can only 
benefit but net harm it. If wanted 


| merely for a 


HAIR DRESSING 


nothing else can be found so desirable. 
Containing neither oil ner dye. it does 
not svil white cambric, and yet lasts 
long’on the hair, giving it a rich glossy 
lusture and a grateful perfume. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


PRACTICAL AND ANYLITICAL CIUEMISTS. 


LOW ELL, MASS. 
Price 1,25. 


FOR SALE BY 
Grodbeoeo & Co., 
SALT LAKE CITY. 
and by Druggists aul Dealers in Medicines «very- 
where, 


GILLET’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


are know to the trade, from Chicago to the RBacifie; 


all Grocers and Druggists keep thei. 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 


Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes 


tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denims, Corset Jeans, De 
laines,. Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, ete.; 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes, a splendid assortment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 
ety and quality. 


OME-MADE CANDY IS PURE!—J.H. KELSON 
H Manufacturer of Pure Candy, wholesale} and 
retail, at the “GOLDEN GATE, BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY,” Main street. 

Aa Confectionery in variety and quality une- 
qualiled. 


J. SILVER, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST.-. | 
5 blocks north of Tabernacle, on telegraph line. 


‘Quizes 
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and make'to order Doors, Sashes, 
Parties building or making alterations will find 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co,. 
state Read, Have constant)y on hand 
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